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‘Tila strange how soon we come to look 
With tenderness on vanished years, 
As on the pages of a book 
W hose leaves are somewhat stained by tears: 
And some are bright with many a piece 
Ot scuiptured work and tairy rbymes 
Of souge whose memory will not cease, 
But fills the soul with endless chimes, 
An‘ itis pleasant when we find 
Amongst the many records there; 
Sbort verses mark'd and underlined. 
W hose trath was passing sweet and rare, 


But some—who ts there feels it not?— 
There are which grieve our hearts to real, 
Defaced and stained by many a blot 
Of long regretted word or deed; 
Dead flowers there are whose !ustrous bloom 
We loved so well, long since has fied, 
Wr never thought they laid perfume 
Until their gorgeous hues were dead; 
And then with what deep bitterness, 
We felt that we had loved in vain, 
And what was mesnt for happiness 
Had idly been exchanged for pain. 


This is not all—I cannot tel! 

W hat darker pages some may scan; 
But this | know—that itis well 

We have another judge than man. 
And he who for his error grieves, 

As up the narrow path he climbs, 
kh nows it is well to turn the leaves, 

And look back on the past sometimes. 
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Beneath the Sea. 
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CHAPTER IV.—[contTrnveEn. ] 


7 XACTLY,”’ said Dutch again. 

‘‘But how dream you are! What 

are you thinking of?’ 

Dutch started, for in spite of his love 
and trust he was thinking of the handsome 
Cuban being installed at his home, and al 
ways in company with his innocent young 
wife, while he was away busy over his daily 
avocations. 

“‘f beg pardon, did I seem thinking ?’’ 

‘That you did. But never mind, you'll 
do this tor me, Pugh ?’’ 

“Certainly, if you wish it,’’ said Dutch, 
making an effort; while the figure of the 
Cuban seemed to be coming like a dark 
shadow across his life. 

“Well, yes, I do wish it, Pugh, and I am 
very much obliged. By the way, though, 
what will she say to your going out on the 
elpedition.”’ 

Dutch shook his head. 

“By Jove, I never thought of that,’’ said 
Mr. Parkley. ‘‘Poor little woman, it will 
be too bad. I tell you what. I was going 
to get old Norton to mind the business. 
will not. You shall stay at home.’”’ 

*‘T should like to go,’’ said Pugh, quietly; 
‘‘but situated as I am, I should be glad if I 
could stay.” 

‘So you shall, Pugh—so you shall,’’ said 
Mr. gee 

And nodding his head over and over 
again, he left Dutch to his thoughts. 

He left for home that night, with the 
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against the Indians of the coast they were to | derstand the purity of feeling and thought 


| Dutch sighed again. but it was with satis- 


' 


seft little cheek to his. 
‘*‘Matter! No, dear. 
trying to smile. 


Why?” he said, 


if in pain.’’ 

“Did It Ah, it was nothing, only I was 
a little bothered.’’ 

‘May I know what about t’’ 

‘*Well. yes, dear,’’ he said, playing with 
her soft bair, as he drew her down upon his 
knee. ‘‘The fact is that Mr. Parkley is 
anxious for some attention to be paid to this 
Cuban gentleman—this Mr. Laure.”’ 

‘‘And he wants us to ask him here,’’ said 


pain crossed her face. 

‘Yes. How did you know?’’ he cried, 
startled at her words. 

‘I can’t tell,” she replied, smiling again 
directly. ‘I seemed to know what you 
were going to say by instinct.”’ 

‘‘But we cannot have him here, can we?’’ 
said Dutch, eagerly. ‘‘It would inconveni- 
ence you so.” 

She remained silent for a moment, and a 
warm flush appeared upon her face, as he 
gazed at her searchingly; for it was evident 
that a struggle was going on within her 
breast, and she was de g as to what she 
should say. Then, to his great annoyance, 
she replied: 

“TI don’t think we ought to refuse Mr. 
Parkley this request, dear. I hardly liked 
the idea at first, and this Mr. Laure did not 
=—— me favorably when we met.”’ 

utch’s face brightened. 

‘‘But,’’ she continued. ‘‘I have no doubt I 
shall like him very much, and we will do 
all we can to make his stay a pleasant one.’’ 

Dutch remained silent, and a frown gath- 
ered on his brow for a few moments; but the 
next moment he looked up, smiling on the 
sweet ingenuous countenance before him, 
feeling ashamed of the doubts and fancies 
that had intruded. 

‘*You are right, dear,’’ be said, cheerful- 
ly. ‘‘It isa nuisance, for I don’t like any 


faction, as with a mingling of tender love | 
and anxiety the little woman rose, and | like, the Cuban was installed at the cottage, 


throwing one arm round his neck, laid her 


**You looked so dull and il] all at once, as | 


Hester, gravely; and for a moment a look of 


visit, lifting and diving apparatus, and the 
and that first night Dutch saw again upon 
his face that intense admiration the dark, 
warm-blooded southerner felt for the fair 
young English girl. For a girl she still 
was, with a girl's ways, prettily mingled 
with her attempts to play the the part of 
mistress ofher own house. The young hus- 
band felt a pang of jealous misery await him 
as he sat back in the shade of his prettily. 
furnished drawing room, seeing their visi- 
tor hover about the piano while Hester sang, 
paying endless attentions with the pol 
and courtesy of a toreigner, various little re- 
fined acts, being such as wonld never have 
occurred to the bluff young Englishman. 

‘I’m a jealous fool—that’s what I am,”’ 
said Dutch to himself: ‘‘and if I go on like 
this, I shal] be wretched all the time he is 
here. I won’t have it—I won't believe it. 
She’s beautiful, God bless her! and no man 
could see her without admiring her. I ought 
to be proud of his admiration, instead of let- 
ting it annoy me; for, of course, it’s his for. 
eign way ot showing it. An Englishman 
would very different; but what right 
have I to fancy for a moment that this for- 
eign gentleman, my guest, would harbor a 
thought that was not honorable to me? 
There, it’s all gone.”’ 

He brightened up directly; and as, with 
a pleasant smile, Laure came to him soon 
afterwards and challenged him to a game of 
chess, the evening passed pleasantly away. 

The days glided on rapidly enough with 











Dutch Pugh always repeating to himself the 
stern reproof that he was unjust to his guest 
and to his yous wife w allow a single 
thought of ill to enter his heart; and to keep 
these fancies away he worked harder than- 
ever at the preparations for the voyage, be- 
ing fain, though, to confess the one thin 





that urged him on was the desire to be ri 
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ofa true woman; and I actually let sucb 
thoughts have a place in my breast. Beh! 
full’ 


It’s 

He round the office, and then an- 
grily devoted himself once more to his 
work, for it seemed as if the great goggle- 
eyed diving helmets were once more bend- 
ing forward and ae at him derisively. 

‘‘T will not have this office made so hot,’’ 
he muttered impetiently; and he worked on 
for some time, but only to fall dreaming 

as he said, ‘‘A little more than a fort- 
night and we shall be ready. Good luck to 
the expedition. I wish it were gone.”’ 

Then, in spite of himself, he think. 
ing about the conduct of Laure at his house. 
and wishing earnestly that he had never 
agreed to his reception as a guest. 

‘But, there, he isa perfect gentleman,’’ 
he argued; ‘‘and his conduct to me is almost 
too effusive. Little Hester must find him 
all to be desired, or she would complain. 
Hallo, who is this ?’’ 

“Company to see you,”’ said Rasp, 
roughly; and, as Dutch left his stool, it was 
to meet Captain Studwick’s invalid son and 
his sister, who came in, accompanied by a 
quiet, gentlemanly-looking young man, 
whom he introduced as Mr. , 

“The medical gentleman who attends me 
now,”’ said Joha Studwick, smiling; ‘‘nm 
that I want much, dol, Mr. Meldon t’’ 

‘Well, no, we will not call you an inva! 
id, Mr. Studwick,’’ said the stranger. 

‘*Fact is,’’ said John Studwick, ‘‘I’ve set 
up @ medical man of my own. Mr. Meldon 
is going with us on the vovage.”’ 

‘What voyage?’’ said Dutch, eagerly. 

“Ob, you don’t know, of course,”’ said 
Jobn Studwick, laughing. “My father 
thinks @ sea voyage will set me right, and I 
= as in the Sea King. Bessy's going 


“Indeed,’’ said Dutch, looking from one 
to the other, while Bessy colored slightly, 





ot his guest. 

‘I don’t think much of these furren fel- 
lows,’’ said Rasp, one day, when, after a 
shorter stay than usual at the office, Laure 
had effusively pressed Dutch’s hand and 





one coming between us, and spoiling our | 


evenings; but it will not be for long, and he 
has come about an enterprise that may 


gone back to the cottage. ‘‘How does Mrs. 
Pug like him ?’’ 
Dutch started, but said, quietly: 
‘Suppose we get on with the packing of 
You had better get 


bring us a considerable sum.”’ 


fully. 
And then, going to the 
of her voice fell upon the ears ot 


troubled spirit of Saul of old, for as the 
oons husband lay back in his chair, and 
istened to his favorite songs, sung it seemed 
to him more sweetly than ever, the tears 
gathered in his eyes, and he closed them, 
feeling that the evil spirit that assailed his 
breast had been exorcised, and that the cru- 
e] doubts and tears were bitter sins against 
a pure, sweet woman, who loved him with 
all her soul: and he cursed his folly as be 





cloud seeming to darken round him. He 
felt that under the circumstances he was 
bound to accede to his partner’s wishes, and 
yet he was about to take this man, & stran- 
er, to his own sacred hearth, and he sbud- 
loved again and again at the ideas that 
forced themselves upon his brain 
“]’ ve said I'll receive him,’’ he said at 
last, half aloud; ‘‘but it is not yet too late. 
Hester shall decide, and if whe says ‘No,’ 
why there’s an end of it ail.”’ 
A short run by the rai] took him to his | 
pleasant little home—a small house, «]lmost 
4 cottage. with its tolerably large grounds 
and well-kept lawn. The little dining and 
drawing rooms were shaded by a broad 
green verandah, over which the bed-room 
of the young couple looked down, in sum. | 
mer. upon a perfect nest of trailing roses. 
Dutch gave a sigh of satisfaction as he 
saw the bright, sunny look of pleasure that 
| eae him, and for the next hour he had 
orgotten the dark shadow as he related to | 
his young wife the great advance in their 
future prospects. a 
“I do love that dear old Mr. Parkiey so," | 
she cried, enthusiastically. ‘‘And now, | 
Dutch, dear, tell me all about what this for- | 
eign gentleman is taking up 80 much sd 
your time about. Why, darling, is sny- 
thing the matter ?’’ 





vowed that he never again would suffer 
such fancies to gain an entrance Ww his 


breast. 
For quite ao bour they sat thus, sbe sing- 


piano, the tones | Wasn't going to leave it undone; butif I was 
Dutch | ® married man with a ’ansum wife, ‘ang me 


Pugh even as the melodies of David on the | 


 sgeip,’’ said 


ing in her soft, low voice, ballad after ballad | 


that she knew he loved; and he lying back 
there, dreamily drinking in the happiness | 
that was his, aod thanking Heaven for his | 
jot. For the shadow was beaten back, aod 
true joy once more reigned supreme. 

He was roused from his delicious reverie | 
by the touch of two soft, warm lips on his 


| forehead. 


“Asleep, darling ?’’ whispered Hester. 

‘Asleep’ No,’’ he cried in a low, dull 
voice, as he drew her to his heart. ‘‘Awake, 
darling—wide awake to the fact that I am | 


the happiest of men in owning all your ten- | 
| der, true, womanly love.”’ 


As he spoke his lips sought hers, and with 
a sigh of content, and a sweet smile light- 


| ing t. A gentle face, Hester’s arms | 


clas is neck, and she nestled clos erto | 
his breast. 





CHAPTER V. 
A WAKING DKEA. 


cussion, in which Laure took eager in- 
terest, and during which plans were 
made as to stores, arms for protection 


Ta next day, after s long and busy dis- | him. 


| he’ll do, and lie on his back and smoke cig 


| that air-pump, Rasp. 
**T’ll do all I can, dear,’’ she cried, cheer- | in a couple of the men. 


‘All right,’’ grumbled the old fellow, ‘‘I 


if I should care about havipg a smooth- 
tongued, dark-eyed, scented foreign monkey 
of a chap like that at my house.’”’ 

“You insolent old scoundrel!’’ cried 
Dutch, Seman Sate a rage; ani he caught 
the old fellow by the throat, and loosened 
him again with an impatient ‘‘Pish!’’ 

‘Just at that,’’ said Rasp, in an ill-used 
tune, and seizing the poker, he sent the | i 
red-hot cinders tlying as he stoked away at 
the fire. 

‘T desire that you never speak Ww me 
aguin like that. Sou dare you!”’ 


and turned away. 


“Yes, it’s just settled this morning. Mr. 


Parkley is willing, so we shall have a sea 
voyage and adventure wo. 
Pugh, you asked me to come tw your 
house.”’ 


T say, Mr. 


“Yes, and I shall be very glad,”” said 


Dutch smiling. 


“Well, we can’t quite ix a day when we 


can be introduced w this Spanish Cuban 
gentleman. I'm curjous to know my fellow 
passenger. 


Sick man's fancy 


‘Thursday week, then,” said Dutch, 


eagerly. “Mr. Meldon, perhaps, wil! join 
us. 


“I shall be very happy,’’ replied that in. 


dividual. 


And be glanced at Bessy, who colored 


again slightly; and then, attera few words 
about the voyage, ia which John Stud wick 
expressed his regret that Dutch was not go- 


ng On the expedition, the little party went 


| 
“If I'm not mistaken,’’ said Dutch wo 
| himself, as he climbed to his stool, ‘‘there’s 

somebody there to heal the sore place in 
poor Lessy'’s heart. tr 


Poor girl! I was 





“Ah, all - Mr. Pug, I won't speak 

p. “I didn’t mean no of 
fence. I only said what I thought, and that 
was us I didn’t like to see that furren chap 
always a-hanging after going back w your 
house, wheo he ought tw be here, helping 


] 


| to see W the things getting ready.”’ (1 
wile, and set it up before him, w gaze at it 


“Rasp!"’ said Dutch, angrily. 

‘Well, «0 he ought to, instead of being | f 
away. Nobody waots him to take off his | 
—_ kid gloves and work, but he might | I 
OOK On. 
is, when he gets out in the place where 
we're a-going. He'll have a bammock t 
slung, and  hawning over it when we gets | 
out in the hot sunshine, that’s about what 


arettes while one works. Say, Mr. Pug, I 
wish you was going with us!’ 

He went and had another stoke at the 
fire, and glanced at Dutch’s back, for he 
was writing, and made no response. 

‘Sulky, and won't speak,’’ 


| 
it 
j 


not coxcombica! to say so,1 should think she 
really was fond of me. 


' Then come torth, 
ittle loadstone,’’ he said, with a look of in 


tense love lighting up his countenance, and 
raising the lid of his desk he wok from a 


ittle drawer a photographic carte of his 


ondly. 
“I don’t think | could have cared tor 
Jessy Studwick, darling, even if there had 


fe’s going to be a niste one, he | been no Hester in the worid.’’ 


As he gazed tenderly at the little minia 
ure of his wife's features, there seemed to 


come a peculiar look in the eyes—the ex 
pression on the face became one of pain. 


He knew it was fancy, but he gazed onat 
hepicture till bis imagiostion wok a wider 


leap, and as if it were quite real, so rea) that 
in his disturbed state he could not have de 
clared it untrue, he saw Hester sea'ed in her 
| own room, with every object around clearly 
muttered | defined, her head bent forward, and the Cu 


Rasp; and, going out, banged the door after ban kneeling at ber feet, and pressing her 


‘The fancies of a vulgar mind,”’ mid | 
Dutch w himself, as soon as he was alone. 
‘The coarse thoughts of one who cannot un- 


| hands to his lips. 


So real was the scene that he s‘arted away 


from the desk with a loud cry, oversetting 
his stool, and letting the heavy desk lid fa\\ 
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acrash. Then —y ¢ ran into the office, 
armed with a heavy diver’s axe, and then 
— staring in amazement. sed 

‘Is any one gone mad?’ he ‘ 

“Tt was mr hy al said Datch, wip- 
ing the perspi from his forehead. 

“7 ryt ne — — such a row 
as that ," grow 

And then putting the axe down, he made 
for the poker, had a poke at the fire, 
and went out mu , 

Dutch opened the desk om the instant, 
but the scene was gone, and hastily closing 
the lid again he began tw pace the room. 

For the moment his intention was to rush 
oft home, but he restrained himself for the 
time, and tried to recall the past; bat bis 
brain wasinawhirl. At last he grew more 
calm, and took out his watch. 

“Only five o'clock,’’ and he had said that 
he should get some dinner where he was, 
stop late at work, and not be home till after 
nine. 

He was to stay there and work for anoth- 
er three or four hours—to make calculations 
that required all his thought, when he had 
seen or conjured up that dreadful sight. 
No; he could not bear it. His nerves tin- 
gled, his brain was throbbing, and incipient 
madness seemed to threaten his reason, as 
he prepared to obey the influence that urged 


him to go home. 
“The villain!’’ he ‘It must be 
a warning. Heaven help me, | will know 


the worst."’ 





CHAPTER VI. 
A PLEASANT EVENING. 

UTCH PUGH seized his hat and coat, 
and was about to dash into the street, 
when the remembrance of that even- 
ing before the coming of the Cuban 

came upon him, and he replaced them. 

“Stop a moment,”’ he said, hoarsely, as 
he began to walk up and down once more. 
‘Let me think—let me take matters coolly, 
or I shall gomad. There, there, this will 
not do. I’m going up and down here like a 
wild beast in his cage.’ 

He made an effort, and forced himself to 
ait down. 

‘‘Now,”’ he said, ‘‘let’s see. What does 
this mean? Here am I, a strong, full. blood- 
ed, sane man, and what have I been doing?”’ 

He paused for a moment before answer- 
ing his question. 

**Letting my mind dwell on thoughts that 
are a disgrace to me, till I imagine—yes, 
imagine—so vividly that it seems real, all 
that nonsense. I picture the scene, I mag. 
nify a simple piece of cardboard, and make 
it fit my own vile imaginations till I see 
what could never have taken place; and on 
the strength of that, whatam I going to do? 
Why, rush off home as jealous and mad as 
an Othello, ready to distort — I see, be- 
lieve what does not exist, and generally 
play such a partas I should repent to my 
Inst day. Poor girl! has it come to this, 
that I cannot trust you, and am going to 
play the spy upon your actions ?”’ 

“No, hang meifIdo. Now, look here, 
Dutch, this is not manly,’’ he continued, 
catechising himself. ‘‘You are foolishly 
jealous of that man, are you not?’’ 

“*Yes,’’ he said, answering his own ques- 
tion. 

‘‘Now, then, why are you jealous? Has 
your wife ever given you the slightest 
cause !"’ 

‘*Never, so help me Heaven.”’ 

‘There, then, does not that satisfy you ? 
Why, man, if every one who has a hand. 
some wife were to acthke this, whata world 
we should have. So much, then, for your 
wife Now, then, about this man—what of 
him’ He is polished and refined, and pays 
your wife attentions. Well, so would any 
foreigner under the circumstances. Shame, 
man, shame. He is your guest; the guest, 
too, of & woman whose truth you know— 
whose whole life is beyond suspicion. You 
leave her every day to go here or there, and 
does she ask you where you have been— 
what you have dons’? Does she suspect 
you? Why, Dutch Pugh, you wretched 
maniac, if she saw you talking to a score of 
pretty women how would she act? I’)! tell 
you. She'd open those sweet, candid eyes 
ot hers, and beam upon you, and no more 
doubt your truth than that of Heaven. 

“And I'll not doubt yours, darling,’’ he 
muttered, going to the desa, taking out the 
wens and kissing it before putting it 

; and then, tightening his lips, he took 

his seat, fixed his attention upon his work, 
and grew so intent that the next time he 
looked at his watch it was close upon nine, 
when, in a calm, matter-of-fact way, he 
walked al] the way home. 

In spite of his determination, he could not 
help seeing that Hester looked pale and 
troubled when he entered the little drawing 
room, and that her manner was strange and 
constrained. She met his gaze in a timid 
way, and, without doubt, her hand trem- 
bled. 


He would not notice her, though; but be- 
gan chatting to them, Laure being in the 
highest of ts, and relating anecdotes of 
his travels till Dutch felt in the best of spir- 
ita, and it was near midnight when they all 
rose for bed, Hester looking very pallid—so 
much so that Dutch it. 
“Are you quite well, dear t’’ he asked. 

her eyes, and was about to 
when she caught Leure’s eyes fixed 





u ber in a stra manner, and she re- 
plied hastily: acd 

“Oh, yes, dear, qui uite weil.’’ 

“You don’t feel any your old symp- 
een. smili 

“ no,”’ she replied, . 
are so anxious about me.”’ rg 

*‘No wonder,”’ said Laure, “‘with such « 

lof a wife. Well, I must to bed 

= ni dear host and hostess.” 

e 
her hand, a 
pecans his so affectionately that the young 

nglishman returned the grip with such in- 
terest that the Cuban winced, and then 
smiled as he saw in Dutch'’s eyes how hon- 
est and true was the intent. 

“I waa sorry to be detained to-night,”’ 
continued Dutch, frankly; ‘‘it must be very 
dull here. Look here, Hester, I’ve asked 
John Stadwick and his sister, and Mr. Mel- 
don, a doctor, to dinner on Thursday. 
Send a letter to Miss Studwick yourself, and 
ask Mr. Parkley as well, so as to have a 
pleasant evening.”’ 

Hester Pugh brightened up directly, and 
began tw talk of the arrangements for the 
dinner, while the Cuban went off with a 
peculiar amile upon his tace. 

“But I don’t know what to say about 
this, Dutch,’’ said Hester playfully, as she 
made an effort to be gay, and shake off the 
lassitude that seemed to oppress her. ‘‘Re- 
port says, sir, that Miss Bessy Studwick was 
very fond ofa certain gentleman we know.”’ 

“Poor Bessy!'’ said Dutch, thoughtfully. 

“Poor Bessy, sir. Theu it was all true ?’’ 

‘‘What, about Bessy Studwick, darling? 
Well, I think it was. It sounds conceited 
of me to say so, but I believe it was the 
case. But,’’ he added, drawing her to him, 
‘this certain gentleman only had one heart, 
and a certain lady took possession ot it all. 
Hester, my darling, I never in my life had 
loving thoughts about more than one wom. 
an, and her [ Jove more dearly every day.’’ 

She closed her eyes, and the tears gath- 
ered beneath her lids, as he pressed her to 
his heart and sighed gently. 

Miss Studwick’s name was mentioned no 
more that night. 

The time passed quickly away, and the 
Thursday came. 

Dutch had been so fully occupied, and so 
determined not to listen to the promptings 
of his fancy, as he called it, that he refused 
to take any notice of the way in which the 
Cuban had settled down at his house. From 
being all eager now to get the expedition fit- 
ted out, and ready to be pettish and impa. 
tient with Mr. Parkley and Dutch for their 
careful, deliberate preparations, he seemed 
now quite careless, pleading indisposition 
and spending the greater part of his time at 
the cottage. 

The dinner passed off most pleasantly, 
and the table was made bright by the mag- 
nificent flowers the Cuban had purchased 
as his offering to the feast, and by the rich 
fruit Mr. Parkley had added in his rough, 
pleasant way, coming down to the cottage 
with a heavy basket on his arm, and smil- 
ing a!l round as he dabbed his face and 
head, hot wlth the exertion. 

To the great delight of Dutch, he saw that 
quite a liking had sprung up between his 
wife and Bessy Studwick, both evidently 
trying hard to let him see that they indulged 
in no thoughts of the past, while the Cuban 
ceased his attentions to Hester, and, taking 
Bessy down to dinner, heaped his foreign, 
nameless little results of polish upon the 
tall, Juno like maiden. 

The only person in the party who looked 
grave was John Studwick, who watched al. 
this with uneasy glances, though it must be 
said that he seemed just as much annoyed 
when Mr. Meldon, the young doctor, was 
speaking to his sister. He lacked no atten 
tions, though, himself; for, compassionating 
the state of the invalid’s health, both Dutch 
and Hester tried hard to make the meeting 
pleasant to him. 

‘The little wife looks ill, Pugh,’’ said Mr. 
Parkley, as they wentin todinner. ‘‘You 
ask Mr. Meldon his opinion about her by 
and by. Our coming worries her.’’ 

“I'll ask her if she’s poorly or worried,’’ 
said Dutch, smiling. ‘‘Hester!’’ 

She came up to him looking pale and 
startled, but he did not notice it. 

“Mr. Parkley thinks you wish all the vis- 
itors anywhere,’ said Dutch, playfully. 

‘He does not,’’ said Hester, placing her 
hand on Mr. Parkley's arm. ‘‘He knows 
he is always so very welcome here.’’ 

She went in with him to dinner, and evi- 
dently exerted herself greatly to chase away 
the clont that shadowed her, devoting her- 
self to her guests; but in spite of her eflorts, 
her eyes were more than once directed par- 
tially to where Laure was chatting volubly 
with Bessy Studwick, and, meeting his, re 
mained for a tew moments as if fascinated 
or fixed by his gaze. 

Later on in the evening, when they were 
all in the drawing-room, Hester seemed 

uite excited, and full of forced gaiety, while 
ure was full of anecdote, chatting more 
volubly than ever. Before long he was 
asked to sing, and Hester sat down to the 
piano. 

While he was singing, in a low, passion- 
ate voice, some Spanish love somg, and those 
near were listening as if enthralled, Dutch 
felt his arm touched, and John Studwick 
motioned him to follow into the back draw- 


“You 
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ing-room, and then, seeing it was impossi- 
ble to speak there, Dutch led the way into 
the little dining-room, where, with the rich 
tones Of the Cuban’s voice penetrating to 
where they stood, the invalid, who seemed 

ly excited, caught his host by the arm. 

“Dutch Pagh,’’ he said, ‘‘I like you be- 
cause you're so frank and manly, and that's 
why Is - I shban’t go out with this ex- 

itton if that half Spanish fellow is going 
too. bee beter ot ae pote eo n 
pesterin all the evening. n't 
like it. why did you ask him here ?’’ 

‘My dear fellow,’’ exclaimed Dutch, ‘‘be 
reasonable. You expressed a wish to meet 
him.” 

“Soldid. Yes, so I did; but I don’t like 
him now. I don’t like his ways. Pugh, it 
I was a married man, I would not have that 
fellow in my house for worlds.’’ 

“My dear John Studwick,’’ said Dutch, 
uneasily, ‘‘this is foolish. He is a foreigner, 
and it is his way.’’ 

“I don’t like his way,’’ cried the young 
man, whose cheeks were flushed and eyes 
unnaturally bright. “If he won Bessy from 
me I should kill him. I was afraid of you 


once, but it’s anagem now.”” 
‘But, my dear boy,’’ said Dutch, laying 


his hand on his shoulder, ‘‘you must expect 
—. sister to form an aftachment some 
ay. ’” 

"Yes, some day,”’ said the young man— 
‘‘some day; but let her wait till I’m gone. I 
couldn’t bear to have her taken from me 
now. She is everything to me ”’ 

‘My dear Studwick, don’t talk like that.” 

“Why not?” he replied, with a strange 
look. ‘Do you think I don’t know! I 
shall only live about six months; nothing 
will save me.”’ 

‘Nonsense, man! That sea trip will set 
you right again. Come, let’s get back into 
the drawing-room.”’ 

He led the way back, and, seeking his op- 
portunity, whispered to Bessy Studwick 
that her brother was low spirited, and tak- 
ing her from the Cuban's side, he made 
John Studwick happy by bringing her to 
him. 

The Cuban’s eyes flashed, and he arose 
and crossed the room, so that when Dutch 
looked in that direction it was to see that 
he whispered something to Hester, who 
glanced at him where he was standing by 
Bessy. 

The next minute he was seized by Mr. 
Parkley, who backed him up into a corner, 
where he seized one particular button on 
the young man’s breast, a habit he had, go- 
ing to the same particular button as a small 
pig seeks the same single spot when in 
search of nutriment. 

“Dutch,’’ said Mr. Parkley, as soon as 
they were alone, and while he was busily 
trying with his left hand to screw the but- 
ton off, ‘Dutch, shake hands.’’ 

The young man did so, wonderingly. 

“That’s right; no one’s looking. That 
chap’s going to sing another song, and little 
Hester's getting ready the music. See here, 
Dutch—you won't be offended at what I 
say ae 

“Offended? Absurd!’’ 

“Old tried, staunch friend, you know. 
Wouldn’t say a word to hurt you, and I love 
that little girl of yours like a father—just as 
if she was my own flesh and blood.”’ 

“And I’m sure Hester loves and respects 
you. Mr, a 

‘*Yes, yes, of course; and that’s what 
makes me so wild about it.”’ 

“I don’t understand you, Mr. Parkley,”’ 
said Dutch, uneasily. 

“There, that’s what I was afraid of when 
I spoke. But I must say it now, Pugh. I’m 
afraid I made a mistake in asking you to in- 
vite that Cuban here. I'll ask him to come 
and stay with me.”’ 

“Indeed, I beg yon will do no such thing, 
Mr. Parkley,’’ said Dutch, hotly, as his face 
burned with mortification. od wademtand 
what you mean, sir, and can assure you that 
your suspicions are unjust.’”’ 

“I’m very glad to hear you say so, Pugh, 
I am indeed,”’ said Mr. Parkley, earnestly. 
‘Don’t be an with me, my dear boy. 
I’m getting old—stupid, I suppose. There, 
don’t take any more notice of what I said.”’ 

Under these circumstances, it was hard 
work for Dutch Pugh to preserve an un 
clouded face before his guests, but he strove 
hard—the harder that he was annoyed at 
people for having the same fancies as those 
he had tried so hard to banish. It was, then, 
with no small feeling of pleasure that he 
welcomed the time when his guests depart- 
ed; but even then he was not to be spared a 
fresh wound, for on taking Bessy Studwick 
down to the fly, she said to him, in a low 
voice: 

‘Dutch, [ have been trying so hard to- 
night to love your wife. I do so hope you 


will be very py.” 
“Thank you, Bessy, thank you,”’ he said, 
warmly. ‘I'm sure you wish me well.”’ 


‘I do, I do, indeed,’’ she whispered earn- 
estly; ‘‘and therefore I say I do not like 
gd new friend. that foreign gentleman. 
le is treacherous; [am sure he is. Good 
night.”’ 

“Good night!’’ said Dutch to himself, as 
he stood on the gravel path, with the gate 
in his hand, istening to the departing 
wheels; and then, in spite of his determina- 
tion, the flood of evil fancies came rolling 
back; sweeping all before it, 
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“They all see it, and think me blind,’’ he 
groaned, as he literally reeled against the 
gate. ‘Those thoughts, then, were a warn- 
ing—one I would not heed. Hester—Hester 
—my love!’’ he moaned, as he pressed his 
hands to his forehead, ‘Oh, my God, that 
that it should come to this!” a 





He stood leaning against the 
a few minutes, in a stunned, weg 
but recovering himself, he clenched 
hands, and exclaimed through his teeth: 

‘I will not believe it. could not be 


He strode in, apparently quite calm, to 
find Hester standing by the fireplace, look- 
ing very scared and pale; while Laure, who 
had thrown himself back upon the couch, 
began to laugh in a peculiar way. 

“Ah, you English husbands,’’ he said, 
banteringly, ‘“‘how you do forsake your 
beautiful wives. But, there, the fair visi- 
tor was very sweet and gracious. I almost 
fell in love myself.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. J 
—————— > oe — 
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A New Cure ror Gout.—The Bohe- 
mian bee, it appears, cures gout. You 
take three bees, place them on the toe. or the 
finger, or whatever part that is afflicted, 
and request them to sting. They sting ac- 
cordingly. The bee or the finger swells 
much, and when the swelling has gone the - 
gout has gone, too. 

O_p STYLE eF CONYEYANCE. — When 
carriages were not in use, in the time of 
Henry VII., of England, the peers of the 
realm carried their wives behind them on 
horseback when they went to London; and 
in the same manner took them back to 
their country seats, with hoods of waxed 
linen over their heads, and wrapped in 
mantles of cloth to secure them from the 
cold. 

Sour 1N SwepEN.—The ordinary routine 
of dining seems in Sweden to be in wild 
confusion. Soup sometimes ends instead 
of beginning the dinner. Iced soups and 
cold fish are dainties to the Scandinavian 
palate. Much ofthe soup is nauseously 
sweet, flavored with cherries, raspberries 
and gooseberries, often with macaroon 
cakes and spikes of cinnamon floating 
wildly about in it. This is eaten as a sort 
ot desert, and is cold and often beautifally 
clear. 

THe Sprper’s Love For Music.—Spi- 
ders hear with great minuteness, and it is 
aftirmed that they are attracted by music. 
One author relates the instance ot « spider 





used to place himself on the ceilin 
over the spot where a lady play 
the harp, and which followed her if she re- 


moved to another part; and he also says 
that a celebrated violinist when a boy, saw 
a spider habitually approach him as soon as 
he began to play, and which eventually be- 
came 80 familiar thatit would fix itself on 
his desk and on his arm. 

A SraMEsE Gop.—One of the sacred 
white elephants worshipped by the Siamese 
recently died, and was accorded a magnifi- 
cent funeral. A hundred Buddhist priests 
officiated at the ceremony. The three sur- 
viving white elephants, preceded by trum- 
pets, and followed by an immense con- 
course of people, accompanied the funeral 
car to the bank of the Menan River, where 
the King and his noble lords received the 
mortal remains, which were transported to 
the opposite bank for burial. A procession 
of thirty vessels figured at that curious cere- 
mony. Alithe floating houses, ranged in 
double file to the number of over sixt 
thousand, were adorned with flags of all 
colors and symbolic attributes. 

AN AcTRESS'8 CHAMBER.—A visitor to 
the home of Sarah Bernhardt, the famous 
French actress, writes: She slept in a cof- 
fin continuously for three years. She does 
not do sonow. [asked her why she gave 
upthe habit. She said she had grown 
tired of it, as the coffin was uncomfor- 
table. She said she wished to familiarize 
herself with the thought of death. I saw 
her boudoir. The carpet was of black vel- 
vet, with flowers in silver, the furniture 
covered with black velvet, and the walls 
curiously decorated in the same fashion. A 
skeleton of & man who she said had died of 
love in Mantua hung before the mirror, 
with finger pointing at its own reflec- 
tion. I could not remain in the room, it 
was 80 suggestive of horrible thoughts. 

HEATHEN IpEA vF Hapss.—The na- 
tives ot the Marquesas Islands, in the South 
Pacific Ocean, picture hell as a region of 
profound darkness, no ray of light ever 
entering it except on arrival of a spirit from 
earth. By this ray the newly condemned 
spirit is guided to the place appointed for 
him—or it—and there he remains in im- 
penetrable shadow until the next comer 
brings a flash of light. They are, how 
ever, singed on entrance, because they are 
then obliged to pass a huge demon, who 
flaps his wings and exhales continually. 
Women, it may be interesting to know, are 
not sent to the Marquesas Tophet,owing to 
the love and devotion they bear the native 
chiefs and priests, who would be inconsola- 
ble without them, even in Paradise. 


The agent of a Swedish colony of 10,- 








000 persons is in negotiation with the Cana 
dian Government for lands, 
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PLAYING FALSE. 


BY A. 0. G. 
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NE fine evening at the end of June a 
girl and two young men were standing 
under the porch of pretty Ashton cot- 


e. 

Tae to were laughing and chatting as 
gaily as children just let out of school. 
Judging by an occasional shout for ‘‘Pat,’’ 
they were evidently waiting for sume one 
else. 

Tardy Pat—a broad-shouldered young fel- 
low of about eight-and-twenty, rather above 
the middle height, and not by any means 
good-looking—soon made his appearance. 
He came along struggling into his well. 
worn coat—underneath which was a woolen 
jersey—explaining to his companions that 
he had just stayed to give a helping hand to 
Mr. Sinclair. who had come upon a tough 
bit of ground in the kitchen garrden, which 
had been too much for the old gentleman's 
strength. 

The four then took their way to the river, 
flowing near the house, on boating purposes 
intent, as evidenced by the nautical cos- 
tumes of the males. 

Arrived at the end of the avenue, they 
turned to the left, along the bank, until ay 
came to where the high wall of Kilcraddoc 
House threw a welcome shade on the river 
path. A little way beyond the angle of the 
wall was aseat,and fronting it were wooden 
steps leading down to the river. At the 
foot of these a boat was moored, and in this 
they were soon all seated; Frank Sinclair 
steering, William Mostyn, or Pat, as he was 
familiarly called, and handsome Harvey De- 
vaine rowing. 

As the boat shot out into the stream, upon 
the bosom of which the sunlight rained a 
a golden shower, Conny Sinclair, trailing 
her firm white fingers through the cool 
water, lelt, although she seldom met, the 
gauze ot the dark, close-set eyes opposite. 
dhe bright summer evening, the charm of 
the surrounding scenery, the beauty of the 
man himself, the very lull of the plashing 
oars—all served to feed the feeling that had 
stolen into Conny’s heart since her acquaint- 
ance with this fortnight-old friend, whom 
William Mostyn bad, to his own bitter after- 
regret, introduced. 

William Mostyn was the son of a near 
neighbor of the Sinclairs. He and his father 
had come to the neighborhood only two 
years before, 7 after the death of Mrs. 
Mostyn. The Sinclairs being their closest 
neighbors, an intimacy had spung up be- 
tween the families. 

William Mostyn, or Pat, although a day 
never passed without seeing him at Ashton 
cottage, had never known what his feelings 
were towards the beautiful girl who always 
treated him with the same frank familiarity 
as she would have done an elder brother, 
until, in an evil moment, he took the young 
journalist Harvey Devaine—who had run 
down by invitation one Saturday afternoon 
for a pull on the river—with him to his 
friends the Sinclairs. 

Before Harvey Devaine left that night 
poor Pat knew that love had lain slumber- 
ing, in his own security, in his heart—good- 
ness knows how long—only to be awakened 
by the sight of its birth in his friend and 
Conny. 

When the boat neared the landing-steps 
again, the summer moon, radiant in the 
starry heavens, was flooding everything 
with its silver light. 

Devaine was the first to spring on shore 
and help Conny out, Pat and Frank stay- 
ing to secure the boat. 

No word was spoken by the two who 
went on before, and the silence became em- 
harassing to Conny; still not for worlds could 
she break the ‘‘charmed hush’’ by any 
commonplace observation. 

“I’m jolly hungry, I can you! What 
have we for supper, Conny ?’’ shouted un- 
sentimental Frank. ‘‘I shall take the short 
cut through here;”’ and, suiting the action 
to the word, he plunged into the long fra- 
grant grass and made straight for the house, 
followed by the rest. 

Conny said: ‘‘Won’t you have some sup- 
per, Pat—you and Mr. Devaine. 

‘‘No, thank you, Conny,’’ was the half- 
sad reply; ‘‘my father is all alone, so I'l] not 
stay. Ill just goin and say good-night to 
your father and mother.”’ Saying which he 
left the two together, although the act of 
magnanimity cost him a hard struggle. 

It was Devaine’s turn to hold the shapely 
band which tbri!led to his touch. 

‘‘Good-night, Conny.”’ 

How sweet the name sounded to herself 
pronounced, for the first time, by his lips! 

‘“Good-night, Mr. Devaine.’’ 

They stood in the shadow of the porch, 
and as hand clasped hand Harvey Devaine's 
moustached mouth touched Conny’s dim- 
pled cheek. 

“Good-night, Mr. Sinclair. Good-night, 
Mrs. Sinclair.”” Pat's rather loud leave- 
taking startled them apart; then with a dec- 
orous hand shake they all separated. 


‘Mother, I’m going across to hear the 
nightingales,”’ said Conny coaxingly to the 
old lady, who, with her husband, had settled 
down after supper toa game of cribbage, 
which Conny knew would last another hour 
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rr *‘across’’ she meant the grounds of 
Kilcraddock House, and Conny was soon 
threading her way along the moonlit walks 
of the yrand old garden to her favorite re- 
treat—a high summer-house overlooking the 
river, built almost immediately above the 
landing steps where Pat's boat was always 
kept moored. 

And now,alone at last with all her flutter- 
ing new-born bliss, recalling every word 
and look, remembering every intonation 
of the musical voice, blushing again with 
the memory of her lover's kiss, Conny sat 
wrapped in a dream of love's own conjur- 


ing. 
Rrené-tw. borne upon the warm night 
air, came the harbinger of man’s lordly 
presence—tobacco fumes; and soon from her 
hiding place she saw the two men. Pat 
_ Harvey Devaine, coming along the 
path. 

As they approached Devaine was saying : 

‘Your ideas, my dear fellow, won't do tor 
the present age. In fact, I don’t believe 
they ever applied to men and women living 
in the world. In society, where a man 
meets with so much temptations, [ affirm it's 
im possible.’’ 

**I don’t believe it,’’ was Pat's curt and 
dogged reply. 

‘‘My dear Mostyn,’’ said Devaine, seating 
himeelt on the bench just underneath 
Conny’s watch-tower, ‘“‘you never do see 
things in the same light as other people. 
Your ideas of honor, truth, business, mar- 
riage, are all very fine, but simply not prac- 
tical. Who but you would ever dream of 
bullying me about little Ada? Did I seek 
her out? Whatis a man todo if the women 
are such consummate asses? They are all 
alike; they never rest until they get a tellow 
in their toils; and, when he grows weary of 
the joke, they kick up the deuce’s own 
shindy, and begin to rave about man’s in- 
constancy and selfishness. Constancy, by 
Jovel’’—here he laughed amusedly. ‘I 
don’t believe a man could be constant it he 
tried.’’ 

“Yes, yes,’’ interrupted Pat gravely,as he 
too seated himselt—‘‘that is all very fine in 
the ‘light 0’-love’ affairs men indulge in; but 
when it applies to marriage, to that partner- 
ship for life, it alters the case. [ tell you, 
Harvey, that when a man weds & woman, tak- 
ing his helpmate, to share his lot, for better 
or worse, in riches and in poverty, and, by 
so doing, takes from her every other chance 
in the world—setting aside all religious cant 
and maudlin sentiment—I say he is pledged 
to her as sacredly as she to him; and, to my 
mind, being unfaithful to a wife is as das. 
tardly and dishonorable as playing false on a 
chum.”’ 

As Pat delivered himself of this opinion, 
energetically enforcing each word with a 
wave of his meerschaum, he rose to his feet 
and strode on, leaving Devaine stretched out 
at full length on the seat, his elbow support. 
ing his handsome head, his cigar between 
his lips, which were curled with an amused 
and pitying smile. With one swift glance 
at the man lying below, and a long wistful 
look at Pat's receding figure, Conny turned 
and swiftly but noiselessly retraced her steps 
homewards. 

* 

‘*Then this is your final answer ?”’ 

The speaker was Harvey Devaine, who, 
pale even to his lips, was standing in the 
parlor of Ashton cottage, having just taken 
up his hat as if to go. 

“Yes, Mr. Devaine,’’ 
but firm reply. 

“Then, Miss Sinclair, I compliment you 
upon being the most perfect coquette it has 
ever been my honor to know.’’ 

She had just governed her trembling lips 
to answer, but the moment the door had 
closed she threw herself in «a corner of the 
sofa and cried as though her heart would 
break. 

Three weeks had passed by and Pat had 
not put in an appearance at Ashton cottage. 
Frank and Mrs. Sinclair brought home his 
excuses for not having called. His plea was 
upusual pressure of business 

Conny scarcely missed him at first, by 
reason of the bard battle she was hourly 
fighting with herself; but, like the true, 
brave girl she was, she never flinched from 
the contest, but, facing the trouble, did her 
best to overcome it. 

But at last he came. He had waited until 
it was dusk before he ventured to trust his 
tell-tale face to the scrutiny of Conny’s— 
and most likely Devaine's—keen eyes. 
Passing round the garden to the back of the 
house, where the sitting-room was,in which 
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was Conny’s low 
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you know I could not summon up the cour- 
age to come and wish you joy ?’’ 

““Wish—me—joy?’’ she echoed slowly and 
wonderingly. ‘Oh!’ A _ sudden light 
seemed to dawn upon ber. ‘Pat, you are 
all wrong,’’ she said, with a faint approach 
to her eld saucy smile. 

The hands that Pat held were grasped so 
hard as to cause her pain. 

‘Conny, don’t joke, but tell me—tell me 
—did not Devaine "As he hesitated, 
she supplied the words. 

‘“‘Ask me to be his wife? Yes.”’ 

“‘And you, Conny——”’ 

“I refused him, Pat.’’ 

“Thank Heaven!"’ said Pat fervently, 
pone the dear hands passionately to his 
i 





‘‘Amen!” was Conny’s low and solemn 
answer. “And now, Pat’’—and all her 
bright manner returned—‘‘come and sit 
down and tell me fa 

**Wait a minute, Conny,’’ said he, without 
relinquishing her hands; ‘‘I want you to tell 
me something else.”’ 

*‘What is it, Pat?’’ 

“Tf—if I were to’’—the tender voice grew 
husky in its intensity—‘‘to ask you the same 
question that Devaine did, what would your 
answer be ?’’ 

‘*‘Why, Pat, my answer would be’’—here 
she disengaged one of the imprisoned hands 
and, laying it confidingly on his shoulder, 
a gravely and frankly into his face— 
see es.’ ” 

And Conny never regretted having given 
her life into the keeping of the man who 
scorned the idea of ‘‘Playing False’ on an 
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T was a dark, tempestuous night. The 
wind howled and swept furiously 
through the old forest, and around the 
ancient castle, whose towers had with- 

8tOod the storms of two centuries. The snow 
fell thick and fast. 

Gustave Gaehler, the present lord of the 
Castle, was seated alone in his chamber. 
His wife and daughters were absent ina 
Neighboring city; bis only son, & youth of 
twenty years, and the two domestics—who, 
at present, constituted the rather slender 
guard of the frowning battlement—had re- 
tired at an early hour, weary with the chase 
that had occupied them since sunrise. Mid- 
night had just been tolled by the clock. 

He had that day late in the afternoon re- 
ceived a heavy sum of money, and was bus- 
ied now in counting it over, intending to de- 
posit it early on the following morning in 
the bank of Kiel. It was rather risky in 
those days—which date as far back as 1743 
—for the owner of even 80 strong a hold as 
his, to retain long upon his premises a 
golden treasure of such weight. 

The thick, dark forest—on the edge of 
which his castle stood, and which stretched 
in gloom niles beyond him—was the rendez- 
vous of « daring band of brigands, and, the 
bold chieftain, who for five years had been 
the terror of the country, having learned 
that for one night the mighty sum would be 
in the banker’s castle, determined to obtain 
it at once, and under cover of the darkness 
and storm led his band with,stealthy paces to 
the spot. 

The silence of death had reigned for some 
time in the old castle. Gaehler had nearly 
finished his work, when suddenly he was 
startled by a noise. Hastily turning the 
key, he hurried to the door, and after cau- 
tiously listening for a moment, became con- 
vinced it proceeded trom below. He imme- 
diately lighted a dark lantern, armed him 
self with his cutlass and double barreled 
gun, and descended with noiseless step the 
grand staircase, determined to ascertain the 
cause of so strange a noise «at that late hour. 
He soon found that some one was hard at 
work on the outside, striving to make a 
breach in the wall immediately beside the 
great entrance door, which was guarded on 
the inside by a strong iron bar. 

Having satisfied himself that such was the 
state of the case, in less time than it has 
taken to tell it, he at once awakened his son 
and servants, and revealed to them their 
peril. Without the least noise or sign, he 
stationed one domestic in the rear of the 
mansion as & sentinel,to apprise them should 
the brigands divide their forces in the hopes 
of succeeding there more easily. Theother 
was sent to the armory for a strong rope, 
and ordered to rejoin him aod his son at the 
front door as soon #4 he had procured it. 





the old people almost invariably played their 
evening game of cards, to his surprise there 
sat Constance alone, reading by the light of | 
the lamp, which shed, to his thinking, 4 pal- | 
lor over her dear face. 

For one moment he meditated fiight. 
never would be able to go through the form 
of congratulation which would be expected 
of him. Just then Conny raised her head, 
and he was seen. As he stepped through | 
the French window, she rose hastily and, | 
putting out both hands, exclaimed : 

“Oh, Pat, I am so glad to see you) 
again !”’ nll 

Holding her hands very tenderly in his 
own, he said, looking wistfully into the beau- 


tiful gray eyes: 


He | 
| 





at least—it was then about nine. 


“Conny, | have wg asad coward. Do 


af 
a 


| as they fancied,in the most pertect security. 


Silence and darkness reigned throughout 
the castle. The dark lantern alone indi- 
cated to those within the progress making 
by those without in their deep lnid villany, 


As soon as the banker saw that a man’s 
arm was thrust through the opening in the 
wall, and that the robber’s hand sought to 
raise the iron bar which secured the door, 
he was at once on the alert. He quickly 
made a running kpot of his rope, passed it 
around the wrist of the robber, etrained it 
tightly, drew the arm further through, and 
fastened the other end of the rope to the 
iron balustrade in such # manner that the 
robber found himself pinned Ww the inner 
wall, unable to stir an inch. 
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ceeded, then a confused sound from the*out- 
side, and something like the muffled tread 
of men in a deep drift. Gaehler, as aon as 
he was satisfied that the robbers were flee- 
ing, directed his domestics to despatch after 
them a round of gunshéts.** They then 
waited quietly awhile longer, until fully as- 
sured of the flight of all but the pinioned 
man, and then unbarred the massive door, 
and swung it slowly back to seize their pris- 
oner. 


A sight to chill the blond of even those 
stern men greeted their vision. Instead of 
a living man, one to be free, they saw 
nothing but a ed, blood-stained corpse; 
and what most a — them, was the fact 
that in qnea.budlinas ate The warm red 
drops of vitality were still oozing from the 
severed veins, gurgling over the scarcely 
chilled shoulders, and down the yet unstiff- 
ened limbs. 

Tnured as the old banker was to scenes of 
terror—for he had his early years in 
the camp and on the battle fleld—he eould 
not look calmly on a sight like that; he could 
not ask the servants to loosen the slip-kapt 
that had been so fatal, and handle the mu- 


tilated They closed the door u 
it, and flinging an old robe over the white 
arm and hand which bung in the deadly 


noose, they hastened to an upper and distant 
room, and waited with impatient hearts for 
the break of dawn. 

Slowly, tediously wore the hours away; 
but not until the sun was quite high in the 
heavens, could the four men break the spell 
which the last night's horror had flung over 
their nerves and hearts,and proceed to their 
duties. It was determined after some con- 
sultation to dispatch young Gustave with 
one of the old retainers w the neighboring 
town, not only to call upon it for a suitable 


escort to carry thither the ure which 
had come mt mae fatal to m instead 
of the head prisoner, but to summon 


with them a detachment of police to hold 
the corpse, and see if it would give a clue b 
which the living villains could be detected. 
Leaving by the back entrance,and not trust- 
ing to look back lest the horrid sight should 
again appal them, the two hastened on, and 
despite the drifts which everywhere impeded 
them, despatched their errand. 

Seon after the clock had struck the chimes 
of noon they returned with not only those 
for whom they had been sent, but a num- 
ber, too, of the first citizens of the place. 
They entered, as they had left, in the rear 
ot the building, and, proceeding to the grand 
hall, were informed by Gaebler of the suc- 
cessful strategem he had adopted, and the 
mantle being withdrawn, were shown the 
rigid arm and hand, with the rope yet fas- 
tened on the wrist. Then the door was 
opened; each had strung his nerves to look 
unblanchingly upon the sight. But the 
blood which bad curdled in their veins aa 
they looked upon the fettered limb, now 
rushed like # lava torrent; and their hearts, 
which they had steeled to human feeling, 
were in an instant vital with the keenest of 
pulsation, and every eye wept and every 
bosom sobbed, 

There, upon the cold stone sill, half bur- 
ied in & snow drift, clasping the feet of the 
murdered man, sat a young and lovely 
woman, Frozen tear-drops clung to the 
silken lashes of ber half closed eyes,and her 
parted lips were stained with blood, as 
though she bad pressed frantic kisses upon 
the gory hand that hung just above her 
brow. She was coldin death. They buried 
them in one grave—ead though it seemed, 
that the beautiful and pure should rest be- 
side the sinning and the vile. 

Two years alter, the formidable band were 
surprised in their stronghold, captured, and 
made to suffer the vengeance of the laws 
they had so long outraged. The mystery 
that yet hung over theaftsir of the midnight 
attempt on the castle of Gaehler was then 
elucidated. The captain, perceiving one of 
his men thus imprisoned; feared that if he 
left him. he might reveal that which would 
destroy them all. He consulted afew mo- 
ments With the rest, and hesitated an instant, 
whether he should cut off the arm and 
strive to bear the wounded man away, or 
cut off the head and leave him. Fear deci- 
ded them, and he was decapitated, his body 
despoiled of its clothing and left. 

But wicked as the young robber was, 
there was a romance about his life. He 
had one day secured from unmanly oatrage 
a young and beautiful girl, whom some of 
them captured. He had obtained permission 
of his chief to retain her as his own, and in 
one of those caverns of which legend tells 
many a story, he had given her a secure 
home. There thenceforward he carried his 
treasures; there he wooed and won her 

She had been three months his bride, 
when he had left her on that stormy evening 
tw join his band in the attack upon the 
casle. Unknown to him, she tracked his 
steps, and after watching them file off in 
their narrow path, waiting anxiously for 
their return. Their hardened hearts beat 
wildly for a time, as they marked her agony 
when she found not amongst them her 
beloved. 

With the step of a chased deer, she 
bounded from them, and away through 
snow and storm. They dared not follow 
her, and only guessed, as did those who 
found ber on the morrow, that she bad died 
of horror, 





A breathless bush for a few moments suc- 
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SELF BEPROACH. 





BY BESRIETTE CAROLIVNE FUMEREY. 





“Tle when Affretion's heart hath ceased to beat, 


Lows «neaks of loss, in sorrowtnl appeal, 
When Memory cometh with her silent feet, 
Then, if there feeling be, ‘tis then you feel. 


There ie no anger in those sightic«s eyes, 
Two words slone are said, “The past—the 
2.” 
Powerless—you long for power t' recall the 
yrige 
that fond heart that loved you to the last. 


There ie no pain—nor has been—nor will be 
Like Self Reproach, no guilt eo hard to bear; 
You try to flee tt, but ft will not flee; 
Abr ad, at home, the shadow stil! is there! 


je this notjnet? That which was cast in atrife, 
These burning tears, unkinduess made to 
flow, 
Now fall from you—companion of your life, 
Who yearn'd in sweet accord with you to go. 
It In a Common, easy thing to weep, 
When grief avaticth not, to grief parade; 
So act before not after that long sleep, 
That death, nor dream can ever make afraid. 
Vo Me preferr’d e’en were the prison's gloom, 
Than Consctence ever gnawing in the breast; 
Yea, e’en to be preferr'’d the scaffold'’s doom, 
Than sell-upbraiding's piti!ers unrest. 


PENKIVEL: 


The Mystery of St. Eglon. 


CHAPTER XXIIL—[Continvep. } 
N: irdeed, I had no idea of that; and I 
A 





| am sorry to hear it,"’ returned he; ‘1 
believe Lord Crebylls is gone away on 
aftnire od his own ” 

“Ab, you own that!"'exclaimed Mrs. Gil 
hert. “You don’t credit the storv of the 
revenue cutter any more than IT do?’’ 

“Tl have no doubt the cutter is lost, and I 
am very sorry for it,”’ said Mr. Pydar; ‘‘but 
to confess the truth, Ido not believe Lord 
Crebyila was on board of her. Now T')l tell 
you my litth history: Two days ago a 
swaggering scoundrel called upon me. He 
hinted at some secret he knew, which, aa 
far asl could make out, he fancied Lord 
Crehvils would pay him well to keep. 

‘Well, and you suppose from all this——”"’ 
said Mra Gilbert, impatiently. 

“Linfer from this,"’ interrupted the jus- 
tice, ‘that Lord Crehylls got into some 
scrape years ago. the consequences of which 
are pursuing him now. Had I been Cre- 
hylls, I should have stayed at home, and 
kicked this fellow into the river when he 
came to me." 

‘In that case I can’t think the matter very 
serious,’’ observed Mrs. Gilbert. 

“Some wild, youthful scrape, most 
likely,’’ continued the justice. ‘Mr. Lan- 
yon will pay this fellow, or hush the affair 
up somehow, and then you'll find Lord Cre- 
hylls will come back.”’ 

“T hope he will,’’ returned Mrs. Gilbert. 
‘And you think Miss Sylvester will come 
back, too.’’ 

“I have no doubt of it,’’ replied the gen- 
tleman. ‘‘She is not answerable for the 
disappearance of Lord Crehylls.’’ 

‘Nor the child’s either?’’ asked Mrs. 
Gilbert. 

‘*‘No,”’ replied Mr. Pydar. ‘‘What should 
she do with the poor boy?) And we'll find 
him in a day or two. The tramps, who 
have stolen him will get lynched when they 
are caught.”’ 

Thereupon this male and female gossip 
parted. It wil: be seen that Lord Crehylls 
had been unable to restore his child to its 
mother. Scarcely had he reached the Pen- 
Aicel when her crew perceived she was 
chased by the cutter, which. under cover 
of the gloom, had secretly followed Michael 
Polgrain’s boat. So all sails were set, and 
the /tnkivel dashed out to sea, with the 
cutter in full chase. 

When the sun rose on that June morning 
watchers on the coast saw the cutter, found- 
erin the heavy sea; but many weary weeks 
went by before any tidings of the ‘‘Penk- 
ivel’”’ reached the hearts that mourned fur 
her. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


S Madeline neared London, her thoughts 
dwelt more and more anxiously on 
Maurice Pellew. She felt instinctively 

4-2 that be would disapprove of her con- 
duct in quiting Mr. Lanyon's guardianship, 
and in throwing berself thus alone in the 
world The explanation he would uire 
she could pot give. In her words to Lord 
Crebylls she had pee silence; and in 
her letter to Mr. Lanyon she had deliber- 
ately and explicitly repeated this promise. 
She meant lo keep it. Lord Crehylls, rely- 
ing on her word, had accepted exile; and 
Mr. Lanyon, relying on it also, would spend 
the remnant of his days in tranquility. 
To take Maurice into her confidence, would 
te to yield upall power from her own hands 
into his; and she knew how he would act 
he would put the Jaw in force.—the cruel, 
murderous law, Which she bated; be would 
drag Mr. Lanyon inw a court of justice, and 
make her a witness against him. This she 
was resolved never to do; and by the shud- 
der which crept over ber frame at the 
thought, she was fain obliged w confess that 


her heart yearned more lovingly over the 
bowed, shrinking figure of Mr. Lanyon, 
than over the wronged man. her father, 
whom she could but so dimly remember. 
The first wasa reality; the second only a 
dream, a picture, ‘which touched ber imagina- 
tion even to tears, but Jeft her soul untrou- 
bled. The calm afiection, rooted in long 
habit, which she felt for Mr. Lanyon, could 
neither be shaken by grief nor enhanced by 
tancy; while her love for the poor wrecked 
and reckless suicide was the growth of a 
day, and needed all the strength of her 
imagination and anger to keep ita lively 
feeling 

When the weary journey was over at last, 
and the coach stopped at the Bull and 
Mouth Inn, Madeline looked around eagerly 
for Maurice, but he was not there; so no 
friendly hand or friendly voice greeted her 
as rhe found herself for the first time alone 
in London. The hope of seeing her lover 
had cheered her through many and many 4 
dreary mile, and the disappointment, now 
fell upon her spirit like an evil omen; and 
even when rest and refreshment had calmed 
her over-tried nerves, the same chill] forbod- 
ing rested heavy on her heart. 

She waited an hour, she waited two hours, 
and still Maurice did not come; then, with 
tears held proudly in, she sent for a coach, 
and drove to that poor, shabby suburb, 
where resided Mre. Rathline and her son, 
Tom Singleton. At the top of the little 
dismal row she alighted, and walked the 
rest of the way. 

The door of the dismantled house stood 
ajar, perhaps the bell wire was broken and 
the knocker gone, and these dilapidations 
obliged Madeline to tap with her fingers on 
the paint-worn panel. This sbe did till all 
patience was exhausted, tor although she 
heard voices in the room within, the people 
there apparently never heard her, but kept 
up their eager conversation, regardless, or 
deaf to her effortato gain their attention. 
At length, being quite hopeless of making 
herself heard, Madeline entered the narrow 
passage, and stood fora moment in silence, 
contemplating the strange picture, which to 
her unaccustomed mind the inmates of the 
untidy room presented. 

Mrs Rathline sat in her hard chair, twist- 
ing bits of silk between her feeble fingers; 
the children, with a box of sawdust before 
them, were stuffing pin cushions. with much 
noise and squabbling. On the floor, before 
the fire, knelt # slight, well-made figure 
toasting a smal) chop at the end of a short 
fork, evidently much burning his face and 
hands in the process, 

‘‘Now, mother,’’ he cried, cheertully, 
‘this will be done in one moment. Toss 
away your work, and prepare to dine like a 
princess. It is not every lady has got such 
a good cook, I can tell you.”’ 

“I know that,’’ returned Mrs. Rathline, 
in a tearful voice. ‘‘There is no one in the 
world like you, Tom. You are killing your- 
self tor a poor sickly thing, who is weary of 
being a burden to you,”’ 

‘Be quiet, mother, do,’’ returned Tom. 
“T don’t look a bit like being killed. I am 
thinking much more of being married.’’ 

**Married !"" exclaimed Mrs. Kathline. 
“Ah! you mean to Sherborne’s daughter, 
when we find her. Don’t talk of that, Tom 
—you give me the horrors. There is another 
misery for me. I feel sure that you’ll marry 
that dreadful girl just for the sake of giving 
me comfort.’’ 

‘Not a bit of it, mother,’’ replied Tom. 
‘‘Why mayn't I fall in love with her, and 
marry her for herselt ?’’ 

‘Fall in love with her !—with Walter 
Sherborne’s daughter! My dear Tom, you 
couldn’t possibly!’’ said his mother in a tone 
of disgust. 

‘‘Don't make too sure of that, mother,’’ 
said Tom,in the same cheerful way. ‘I am 
afraid I feel inclined to like her already, poor 
girl! I can guess too we)] how sore a heart 
she must carry in her breast. It is sad 
enough to have a bad father and a foolish 
mother, without having to bear the unthink- 
ing cruelty of the world, which 

“Tom, Tom!”’ cried Mrs. Rathline, beat- 
ing her hands together; ‘‘do you mean that 
for me? I knew I have been a foolish 
mother.”’ 

*‘No, vou haven’t,’’ said Tom, quietly; 
‘‘and there is no one will ever dare say 80 to 
me. How could you think, mother, meant 
such words for you? Now, my dear little 
woman, here's your chop done to a turn, 
and the queen herself hasn't got a better 
one.’’ 

As Tom Singleton rose from his kneeling 
posture, Madeline involuntarily drew back 
out of sight. His words had touched her, 
and she felt too agitated to present herself 
just then. She thought, too, that her pres- 
ence would sadly disturb Mrs. Kathline’s 
enjoyment of the small dinner which her 
son Was 80 aoxious she should eat with an 
appetite, and Madeline smiled to herself as 
she resolved Tom should not be disap. 
pointed. Soshe wenta little way dowa the 
passage, and waited full five minutes before 
she again endeavored to make her presence 
known! During this time the talk atill 
went on, still about berself, and Madeline 
listened to itintently. She listened because 
she wished to understand these people, and 
to help them if she could. ‘They were the 
only relations she had in the world, and dif- 
ferent as they were to herself, she yet hoped 











there might be some sympathy between 
them. Ragged and poor, and wretched as 
they were, they were the only people on 
earth to whom she was anything more than 
a stranger, or, worse stil], an enemy; and so 
here, in this cramped and grimy pases ge she 
felt less forlorn than she had at Castle Cre- 
hylis, during the last weeks of her unwel- 
come sojourn 

*‘My dear Tom,”’ said Mrs. Rathline, quer- 
ulously, ‘‘you almost spoiled my appetite 
by talking of Madeline Sherborne. I know 
it would be a good thing for us al], but I do 
so dread your marrying her.”’ 

“Don't be alarmed,’’ replied Tom, laugh- 
ing—‘‘she won't have me. That high and 
mighty Mr. Pellew scorns the idea of such a 
thing. Not that I care for his ideas,’’ con- 
tinued Tom. ‘‘I hope she and I will be able 
1o judge for ourselves what we ought to 
do ”’ 

“I wonder Mr. Pellew can talk ip that 
way,’’ observed his mother. ‘‘And what 
business is it of his whether Madeline Sher- 
borne marries you or not? I think if he 
knows where she is, he ought to tell ua. 
But he was mighty close with me, although 
he could ask questions enough on his own 
account,”’ 

“ Questions Y’’ repeated Tom. 

‘*Yes,’’ replied his mother; ‘the wanted to 
know where Mr Rathline was, and who he 
was, and where [ first met him.and al)! sorts 
of things besides. Among others, he was 
particularly curious about that old knap- 
sack, which Iam sure Mr. Rathline has had 
ever since I knew him; and then he ai 

‘*Mother! mother!’’ cried Alice, ‘there's a 
lady knocking at the door! And she has 
been standing staring at us these five min- 
utes, I do believe,’’ she added in a whisper 

Shaking the sawdust from her hands, 
Alice set the door wide open, and Madeline 
stepped within the room. Then she saw in 
tull light the poverty of the scene,—the 
wild, hard faced children, in untidy gar 
ments; the pale, sickly mother,—the lack of 
comfort, and all the bareness of their grim 
misery; but, standing among them, with a 
glow of light upon his face. she saw too the 
small slight figure of Tom Singleton. What 
a face his was!—not handsome, scarcely even 
good-looking, and yet so earnest and true 
and kindly that every eye lingered on it 
pleasantly, and even sour lips broke invol- 
untarily into smiles. 

Madeline's wonderful beauty, her grace, 
and stateliness, and perhaps also ber rich 
dress and air of elegance,struck the children 
dumb with amazement. 

Mrs. Rathline also gazed at her in weak 
surprise, and Tom only, coming forward 
with a deep flush upon his pleasant face, had 
the presence of mind to offer ber a chair. 

Then Madeline held her band towards 
him, and said, softly, ‘‘l am your cousin, 
Madeline Sherborne.”’ 

Mrs. Rathline screamed in surprise, while 
the flush died from out Tom’s cheeks, and 
the hand grasping Madeline's trembled ner- 
vously. 

‘Lam glad to see you,”’ he said; ‘‘and I 
wish we had a better place in which to wel- 
come you.”’ 

Mrs. Rathline said nothing; her eyes were 
fixed on Walter Sherborne’s daughter in 
mute wonder, and, to tell the truth. in anger 
also. She was vexed at Madeline’s beauty 
—vexed that in stature she towered above 
Tom, and in outward appearance, grace and 
elegance, seemed his superior. 

**Do not apologize,’’ said Madeline. ‘‘Your 
welcome would make any place pleasant.’’ 

Tom Singleton’s earnest, thoughtful eyes 
brightened at her words, and his face 
glowed as withsudden sunshine. But when 
he would have spoken, his mother broke in 
upon his speech hastily. 

‘*‘We don’t want compliments, Miss Sher- 
borne,’’ she said. in her sharp, yet feeble 
voice. ‘‘We know this is a room in which 
a lady can scarcely sit down ; and the few 
comforts we had we have been robbed of by 
@ Villain.”’ 

‘‘My dear mother,’’ began ber son 

‘‘Never mind, Tom,"’ she continued, ‘I 
shall tell the truth. Miss Sherborne, we are 
very poor, but poorest of all in being allied 
toa bad man. He robs us continually, and 
the law helps him. A few days ago there 
was nothing in this room but the chair I sit 
on, and now that poor Tom has got a tew 
things together again, I dare say Mr. Rath- 
line will come back and sel] them.”’ 

Rather discom posed by this history of fam- 
ily affairs, Madeline only responded to the 
concluding words. 

‘I believe I saw Mr. Rathline in Corn- 
wall,’’ she said. 

‘In Cornwall !’’ repeated Mrs. Rathline; 
‘‘what was he doing there ?"’ 

‘*T cannot tell you,’’ replied Madeline. 

As she spoke, Madeline looked earnestly 
at Mrs. Rathline, but she saw no sign on 
her feeble and sickly face, betraying any 
knowledge of her husband's motive for vis- 
iting Castle Crehylis. To Ma*eline’s own 
mind it seemed clear as day. This man, by 
some strange means, either knew or sus- 
pected the guilt of Lord Crehylls, and he 
was gone to wring money from his fright 
ened conscience. She felt glad he would be 
disappointed—glad the young nobleman had 
escaped the coarse bullying and bartering to 
which the threats of the swaggerer would 
have exposed him. knew he would 
keep silent—his getting money in 











the future would be lost else, and she had 
no doubt he would succeed eventually in 
procuring an interview with Mr. Lanyon, 
and by working on his terrors and his fee- 
bleness obtain a liberal sum. 

“Let us hope Mr. Rathline will stay im 
Cornwall,”” observed Tom Singleton. ‘4 
assure you, Miss Sherborne, we are very 
glad to be rid of him.’’ 

“Does he live here, when at home ?’” 
asked Madeline. 

‘“‘No, indeed,’’ answered Tom; ‘‘this is 
my house, and he never ventures even on @ 
visit, except when he is quite sure I am out 
of the way.”’ 

“T am glad of that,’’ returned Madeline, 
‘for | was going to propose to your mother 
to take me as a lodger; andI certainly could 
not endure the presence of Mr. Rathline, 
towards whom I have taken a great repug- 
nanes.”” 

«You should never be troubled with him,”’ 
cried Tom Singleton, whose whole face 
beamed joyfully as she spoke of lodgin 
with them. Mrs. Rathline, however, look 
agbast. 

‘‘We have no furniture, no accommoda- 
tion for you,”’ she said, coldly; “and the 
cruel will your great aunt has made leaves 
us no hope of ever being better off.’’ 

‘Don’t say that,’’ observed Madeline, 
kindly. 

Madeline did not see the effect of these 
words on her cousin. A hot flush rose to 
his brow, and the kind, earnest eyes, which 
toa common observer seemed so insignifi- 
cant, filled with the light of hope and ten. 
derness. 

‘-But I must say it,’’ persisted Mrs. Rath. 
line, crossly,—‘‘you are rich,’’ she said, 
scanning with a critica) eye the purple silk, 
the plumed hat, and lace mantle which 
Madeline wore. ‘‘You cannot understand 
our poverty, or tell how bitter is our disap. 
pointment.”’ 

‘You sre mistaken,’’ said Madeline, 
calmly. ‘I am very poor, and at this 
moment so forlorn and friendless, that if you 
refuse me a lodging, I know not in this great 
city whither to turn my steps to find one.’’ 

The kind lines about Tom’s mouth 
quivered, but he did not speak, though he 
looked eagerly at his mother. She, with 
feeble hands upraised, gazed suspiciously at 
Madeline. 

“If you are poor, how can you dress like 
that?’’ she asked, in a hard tone. 

A rush of color flew to Madeline's face; 
the rude question shocked her. Accustomed 
by Mr. Lanyon’s bounty to every luxury 
and refinement, she had thought nothing 
herself of her aress; and she had yet to 
learn that in severing herself from his care, 
she had quitted the honor and comfort of an 
assured position, exchanging it for one of 
doubt, suspicion and danger. 

“T was adopted as a child bya rich gen- 
tleman in Cornwall,’’ she replied; ‘‘and my 
education and all else I possess, I owe to 
him. But circumstances have arisen now, 
which separate us for ever, and I am out in 
the world by myself, determined to live by 
my own exertions,”’ 

She could not speak of Mr. Lanyon with 
out some slight quivering in her voice, but 
Mrs. Rathline’s ear was deaf to this. 

“Circumstances !’’ she replied, as her 
pinched, sickly face took a suspicious look. 
“I can’t understand what circumstances 
could happen to make a man change his 
mind, aftersuccoring you for many years.’” 

**Mother !’’ exclaimed her son. 

‘Be quiet, Tom dear,’’ said Mra. Rath- 
line, peevisbly. “I like to understand 
things properly. What were the circum - 
stances that parted you, Miss Sherborne’?”’ 

“TI have promised not to mention them,”’ 
replied Madeline, quietly. 

‘Of course not,’’ inter 
‘We are strangers. hy should you tell 
us all your affairs? Don't you see, mother, 
how impossible it is for Miss Sherborne to 

ive us her confidence all at once?’ 

Mrs. Rathline was silenced for a moment, 
then she glanced again uneasily at Madeline. 

‘I don’t think you would be happy here,”’ 
she said. ‘Your ways are not our ways. 
You have been brought up by a rich gen- 
tleman, yousay. You must be used to a 
lot ot comforts which you won’t find in 
this poor place.”’ 

“But lam going to learn to do without 
them,’’ said Madeline. ‘‘And being young 
and quite alone, and you being my only 
relative, I had hoped you would not be 
unwilling to give me the comfort of your 
protection.’’ 

She rose as she spoke, as though she 
thought the conference over and her request 
refused; but Tom Singleton’s eager words 
made her sit down again. 

‘‘And my,mother will be delighted to be of 
use to you,”’ he cried. ‘It is only her fear 
that you will suffer discomfort here, which 
makes her appear unwilling to receive you.”’ 

‘If you have set your heart on Miss Sher- 
borne’s coming here, of courseI give in. 
Tom,’’ said Rathline; ‘‘but she knows well 
enough there is only one way in which we 
can all be comfortable together, and to that 
Mr Pellew said she would never consent.” 

Tom's distress was so visible and painfal, 
that his mother checked her peevish voice 
suddenly, looking half frightened at her 
injudicious words, Madeline rese abruptly 


to de 
“Will you let me know your final decis- 


Tom, eagerly. 
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ion tomorrow?’ she said, laying her 

address on the rickety table. ‘Of course 

you will understand that I will pay what- 
ever you think fair for my board and lodg- 
ing.’ 

an this dialogue had been interrupted by 
the whispering and squabbling of the chil- 
dren, whose remarks on Madeline were 
quite audible, and of a nature greatly to dis- 
concert poor Tom Singleton. 

‘She is too proud for me,’’ whispered 
Alice. ‘I shan’t like her.’’ 

Ignoring this and similar observations 
even less complimentary, Madeline took 
leave of Mrs. Rathline, accepting Tom’s es- 
cort to the coach which awaited her. 

‘Mr. Singleton,’’ she said, as they walked 
up the dingy row, ‘‘I think it best to speak 
quite openly to you. Neither you nor I can 
help the singular and unjust will which our 
aunt has made, but a it need not pre- 
vent us from being friends.” 

“T hope not,’’ said Tom, ‘TI hope, too, 

don’t suppose that I have ever fancied 
hp ible——"’ 

e stopped, with his kind face in a burn- 
ing glow of confusion. 

‘That I could fulfil the conditions of the 
will ?’’ observed Madeliue, calm and cold as 
anicicle. ‘‘No, I have never imagined so 
absurd a thought resting for a moment in 
any one’s mind.’”’ 

he did not seem to think she should 
wound him in saying this, but intent only 
on what was in her own thoughts, she went 

on in“a quick tone. 

“Still, it is very annoying to me, Mr. Sin- 

leton, to be made the medium of commit- 
ting a gross injustice.’’ 

‘Don't grieve for that,’’ said Tom, softly. 
‘‘We shall do very well, my mother and I 
and the children. I am used to work hard, 
and I am promised a rise in my salary next 

ear. ” 

‘And hating injustice,’’ continued Made- 
line, scarcely heeding his words, ‘‘1 have re 
solved to do what little I can to remedy it. 
By boarding with your mother,she will have 
the benefit of the hundred a year, which of 
course I mean to claim——”’ 

‘Do you ?’’ interrupted Tom, wistfully. 
‘I was in hopes you would have waited a 
little, because you know the trustees cannot 
pay it over to you until—until os 

“Until what ?’’ asked Madeline, in sur- 
prise. 

“Until you reject me, or [ you; and you 
see we have not proposed to each other yet,”’ 
returned Tom, in the simplest way,although 
his cheeks flamed scarlet. “Or course [ 
know itis absurd and disagreeable, and all 
that sort of thing; but still, the trustees must 
fulfil the conditions af the will. You per- 
ceive that ?”’ 

In the calmness of her pride Madeline 
heard this without even a blush. Tom Sin- 
gleton appeared to her so infinitely beneath 
her, and a marriage with him was so utterly 
impossible, that to converse on such a mere 
absurdity did not ruffle her superb tran- 
quility. 

“What you say is very annoying,’’ she 
observed quietly, ‘‘but if it be true, we had 
better get over the preliminaries as quickly 
as possible, because otherwise I shall not be 
able to assist youatall. For what I have 
said is literally true—I am very poor and 
very forlorn.’’ 

Tom Singleton glanced at her cold proud 
face and sighed. 

‘‘What do you mean by preliminaries?’’ 
he said, very quietly. 

Madeline felt vexed at his obtuseness. 

“I mean,”’ said she, ‘‘that we must let the 
trustees know that we do not intend to fulfil 
the conditions of the will.’’ 

‘‘But I, for my part, can’t do that,’ 
Tom. 

Madeline’s eyes demanded an explanation, 
but her lips were silent. 

‘I am sure you understand my feelings,’’ 
continued Tom, steadily. ‘I could not pro- 
pose to you merely for the sake of this for 
tune. I could only do so loving you; and I 
have not known you half an hour, so I will 
not insult you with a pretence of love I 
don’t feel;and if there is no proposal, you 
see, there can be no rejection.”’ 

Madeline heard this speech in intense 
amazement, but Tom Singleton was too in- 
significant a person to disturb the composure 
of her manner. That remained chilly as 
ice. 

“Then I fear my aunt's will can never 
benefit either you or me,’’ she said, gravely. 

‘I am sorry to hear you say that,’’ ob- 
served Tom. 

As this remark appeared to hint at a lat- 
ent hope, Madeline made no reply, but hur- 
ried on a little impatiently. 

‘‘May I ask you a question ?’’ said Tom 
Singleton, timidly. 

“Certainly,’’ returned Madeline. 

“Is it of so much consequence to you to 
obtain this two hundred a year, Miss Sher 
borne ?’’ 

“It is of so much consequence,”’ she re- 
plied a little proudly, ‘that without it I 
shall be destitute in this great city.’’ 

A moment’s silence, and then Tom, find- 
ing himself close up against the coach, 
turned round resolutely, and paced down the 
shabby row again, with Madeline still by 
his side. 

‘‘Miss Sherborne,’”’ he said, ‘‘that fact 
greatly adds to the difficulty and perplexity 





said 


ought to act. | aus man, 1 can euro my 
living more easily than you can. You are 
too young and beautiful—it would be folly 
in me to ignore the truth—to find honorable 
employment easily in London. Miss Sher- 
borne, if you propose to me I will reject 
you. 

Madeline's surprise conquered her pride 
this time. 

“How can I do that?’ she said, in an 
sae voice. ‘‘The proposition is ridicu- 

ous.”” 

‘So you won't propose to me?” said Tom, 
smiling in spite of himself at Madeline's 
grave face. 

“Don’t be absurd, Mr. Singleton,”’ said 
Madeline,dropping her hand from his hand. 

‘Surely it is*not more ridiculous than my 
proposing to you, and being refused, neither 
of us knowing the other,’’ taking her hand 
again with the most simple frankness, and 
replacing it on his arm; ‘‘it is not my fault, 
you see, if my old aunt has placed us in an 
absurd position towards each other. It re- 
mains for us honestly to make the best of it; 
and it seems to me this would be the best— 
that I reject you, and you take the hundred 
@ year.” 

**Why should I be so much less generous 
than you, Mr. Singleton?’’ cried Madeline, 
a little passionately. 

‘Because you are a woman,’ he said, 
composedly. ‘‘Women are, and must be, 
always less generous than men. I think 
yes have tried to be just; you offered to 

odge with us that we might share the 
income which your rejection of my unspoken 
roposal was to bring you.’’ 

adeline blushed. This little man, who 
an hour ago had seemed so yy beneath 
her, had crept somehow up to her level, and 
beyond it: and now they not oaly looked at 
each other face to face, but heart to heart, 
with this light, ton, upon her mind, that her 
heart was smaller than his. 

‘‘You make me ashamed,”’ she said, ‘‘of 
a proposition which a short time ago I 
thought generous.’’ 

“And so it is generous,’’ cred Tom, 
eagerly. ‘‘I would not have you give it up 
for the world. You will make us all so 
happy if you come.”’ 

‘To add to your poverty ?’’ said Madeline, 
bitterly. 

Tom Singleton seemed to struggle for a 
moment with some painful emotion, and 
then spoke out bravely. 

‘*Miss Sherborne,’’ he said, ‘‘we are cer- 
tainly poor, and yet not so poor as we 
appear to be. My dear mother is too sickly 
and feeble to be a good manager, and so the 
money put into her hands runs to waste. 
To make amends for this, and also for the 
unexpected calls made upon us by Mr. 
Rathline, Iam obliged to let a third of my 
salary lie untouched. Without this reserve 
fund, I should have nothing, you perceive, 
to fall back on.”’ 

It called a warm glow of shame into Tom 
Singleton’s face to speak of his own self- 
denial and prudence; while it was eviden‘ly 
with a pang of self-reproath that he con- 
feased to the wasteful weakness of his sick 
mother. 

“If you think that my aid in your 
mothers household would be worth my 
board, or could justify your spending the 
sum you now save, you make, I| assure you 
a great’ mistake.’’ observed Madeline. ‘‘I 
am too ignorant to be useful, and I am_ too 
proud to live on charity. Therefore Mr. 
Singleton, without the hundred a year, 
which hoped to receive, I shall renounce all 
thought of taking up my abode with your 
mother.”’ 

‘Is that your final decision?’’ asked Tom 
a little wistfully. 
“Yes,’’ said Madeline. ‘‘Please, put me 
in the coach now,”’ 

“Stop one moment,’’ pleaded Tom. 
“Can't I persuade you to ignore this fool- 
ish willaltogether, and Jet my mother and 
myself be your friends till you can find 
something to do? Won't you let our poor 
miserable home be your home till then?’ 
Madeline’s eyes filled with tears, but 
her purpose was not to be shaken by a few 
kind words. She thought of Maurice, and 
fancied his love would be her great aid 
now, and she would be able to show her 
some way by which she could find a safe 
asylum for awhile. 

““No,”’ she said, quietly, ‘if I accept mere 
hospitality, Mr. Singleton, I have old 
friends, who will expect me to receive it 
from them. My view is coming to Mrs. 
Rathline was to be independent, while at 
the same time I wished you all to share in 
the little my aunt has left me.”’ 

‘And yet to get it, you won't propose to 
me?” said Tom, with # nervous laugh. 

‘“‘T am afraid I should do it soawkwardly”’ 
replied Madeline, laughing too, ‘‘And be- 
sides I cannot be so mean as to take advan. 
tage of your generous proposition to refuse 
me.” 

“Then we must throw my aunt's will to 
the winds,’’ said Tom, shaking hands with 
ber warmly; ‘‘for I am afraid my life is too 
valuable to offer to shoot myself to make 
you rich. You will Jet us see you again?”’ 
Madeline answered in the affirmative, and 
scratched her present address on «4 little 
card, which she gave him. He was hold- 
ing it in his hand with his hat still off, and 
the wind blowing his light hair about his 


shabby little row of houses, like « street in 
a Dutch toy box, vanished from her view. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HERE was a sore feeling in Madeline's 
heart as she drove homewards. It 
annoyed her that the first offer of suc- 
cor she had received should come from 

Tom Singleton—the poor, insignificant 
cousin, whom in her thoughts she had al- 

ways so calmly set aside. The manner, 

too, in which he had shown her that it was 

by no means his intention to give her a 
chance of rejecting him precipitately, half 

vexed, half amused her. But the smile 
that moved her lips soon died away in other 
and deeper thoughts. 

‘‘Maurice!’’ she cried eagerly, as she 
entered the little dingy sitting-room. He 
was standing by the window, and turned 
instantly w greet her. a shade of pain on 
his grave, handsome face. 

‘‘Are you come to London alone, Made- 
line?’ he said, in surprise, as he put his arm 
about her and drew her towards him. 

“I had no alternative,’’ she replied. 

‘What! was there no staid servant who 
could accompany yout’’ he asked. ‘‘The 
idea of you taking this long journey alone, 
and in the public stage too, has vexed 
me.”’ 

‘‘How did you know I came alone?’’ she 
asked. 

‘‘Linquired for your attendant when I 
found that you had gone out, and then I 
was told that you had arrived unattend- 
ed,’’ said Maurice. ‘‘Where have you 
been, Madeline?’’ 

‘**To the Singletons.’’ she replied. 

Her hand was still on his shoulder, but 
her voice had grown constrained. Maurice 
looked vexed. 

“Could you not have waited for me, Mad- 
eline?’’ he asked reproachfally. 

“I waited for two hours,’’ she answered, 
and her hand fell down coldly into her lap. 

**{ only received your letter half an hour 
ago,’’ said Maurice; ‘‘and its contents have 
80 bewildered me, that I scarcely know 
whether I sm in my senses. You have re- 
nounced Mr. Lanyon’s guardianship, you 
say. Madeline, why have you done that?’’ 
She was silent. ‘Have you counted the 
cost of such a rash deed?”’ he continued, 
gravely. ‘‘How cana young girl like you 
lace the world unprotected?’’ 

**[ must learn to do it,’’ she said. 

‘‘My dear Madeline, you would be made 
miserable in the learning.’’ he resumed, 
impatiently. ‘‘Itis nota fitting thing for 
you to do; in fact, it can’t be done. When 
you have concluded this business of your 
aunt's will, you must make up this silly 
quarrel, and go back to Penkivel.”’ 

“There has been no quarrel,’’ she replied; 
‘and I shall never return to Penkivel.”’ 

“You are in the wrong, Madeline,’’ he 
said, angrily. ‘Quarrel or no quarrel, you 
must return to Penkivel, until l can give 
you a home of your own.”’ 

“I think we had better discuss all this 
another time,’’ returned Madeline. ‘‘I am 
£0 weary now.”’ 

**As you will,’” replied her lover. Then 
the depressed Jook on her face touched him, 
and he held out his band to her tenderly. 
‘‘Lam afraid lam an unreasonable fellow, 
Madeline; but the truth is, I am so vexed 
that I cannot take you to our house, My 
mother, father, and sisters are by the sea, 
and [ am at home alone.”’ 

“Oh never mind,”’ said Madeline, care- 
lessly; ‘‘l can stay here.’”’ 

“You cannot stay at an inn by yourself,”’ 
said Maurice; ‘‘that is quite impossible 
Will you go to your old school? Mrs. Bry- 
ant will be pleased to have you.’’ 

‘*But these are the holidays,’’ she replied, 
‘and she always leaves town then. I only 
know of one place where [can go. Mr. 
Singleton and his mother have asked me to 
go to them.’’ 

“To them!"’ exclaimed Maurice, gazing 
at her in intense surprise. ‘‘Why, they are 
perfectly disreputable—a mere set of beg- 
gars, or worse.”’ 

“I did not find them so,”’ said Madeline, 
coldly. 

“I did not speak without reason,’’ re- 
turned Maurice, in a very grave voice. 
“There can be no doubt that Mr. Rathline 
is a bad man, and his house is an unfitting 
place for you.”’ 

‘But it is Mr. Siagleton’s house,’’ ob- 
served Madeline. 

‘All the greater reason that you should 
not go into it, Madeline, unless you are pre- 
pared to carry out your aunt's will and 
marry Mr. Singleton, who must be a very 
iateresting person, if he ia like the rest of 
his family.’’ 

“He is not at all like them,’’ she an- 
wered. ‘‘He is very agreeable and sensi- 
ble.”’ 

This praise of Tom Singleton irritated 
Maurice. Considering the conditions of her 
aunt's will, it seemed to him indelicate. 

“It you wish to go to Mr. Singleton’s, 
Madeline, if you are unwilling ultimately 
to lose this fortune, of course I can have 
nothing further to urge against it.’ 

‘Are we quarrelling?’ asked Madeline; 
‘or do you seriously suppose Lam going to 
marry &#man to get money? You know, 
on the contrary, how anxious I am to reject 
at once the conditions of the will, and se- 








face, when his small light figure and the 





of my position. Yet I think I know how I 
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Appeased by this, Maurice reiurucd w 
his old place by her side. 

‘‘We'll manage that in afew days, Ma. 
deline,’’ said he. 

“I don’t think you will,"’ she returned, 
with the faint flicker ofa smile on her lips. 
“Mr. Singleton says the will gives me no 
power to reject him unless he proposes to 
me, and he has not the remotest intention 
of doing that.’’ 

“The impudent scamp!"’ exclaimed Maun. 
rice. ‘Well, I must look into this. I'l! 
read the will, and take counsel's opinion. 
But my first duty, Madeline, is to find an 
asylum for you. I must ask my mother to 
return to town atonce, and then you can 
come to us."’ 

This hospitality, offered late, when Ma- 
deline had expected it instantly, struck her 
ear as coldly given. 

‘Don't trouble your mother to leave the 
sea side on my account,” she said, ‘I can 
stay here very well.’’ 

“No, you cannot," cried Maurice, imps. 
tiently; ‘‘or, if you do, 1 cannot visit you 
without my mother. You are a child in 
the ways of the world, Madeline."’ 

‘I do not understand why I cannot stay 
where I please, go where I please, and see 
you when I please,” said Madeline. ‘I 
can take no notice of the conventionalisies 
which seem of auch importance to you."’ 

In the fearlessness of her innocence she 
spoke out her feelings bravely, but to Maur. 
ice—a town man—her words seemed bold 
or childish. 

“The world makes them of importance, ’’ 
he said; ‘and we must take the world as 
we find it, Madeline. Let me explain, 


while I think of it, that I did not get yonr 
letter, because I was at Hastings with my 
mother. [ only gut back to ndon an 
hour ago; and the instant I read your letter 
I came on here. What is this you tell me, 
Madeline, about the Carbis mystery?’ What 
do you mean by saying you have found the 
man ?"’ 
*[ mean simply that,”’ replied Madeline, 
in a quiet tone; but her face grew white as 
snow as she spoke, as she toresaw how her 
resolve to be silent would set her in antago 
nism against her lover. 
“And who is the inan!"’ said Maurice. 
“I laid hold ot the strongest clue to the vil- 
lain that day I saw the Singlevons; and yet 
> seems you have found him first, Made 
ne."’ 
“I don't think your clue a true one,’’ she 
said, in alow, but steady voice; ‘‘and [ shall 
feel very grateful if you will not ask the 
man's name, because | can never, never tell 
you.”’ 
‘Never tell me!’’ exclaimed Maurice. 
“How can I bring him tw trial, how clear 
your father’s fame, if Ido nut koow who 
the criminal is?” 
‘I do not want him brought to trial.’’ said 
Madeline, in the same low, quiet tone. 
“The law would kill him; there has been 
blood enough shed.’’ 
“And for this childish reason you would 
leave a murderer at large, and allow an 
innocent man—your own father—to rest 
under an unmerited stain of guilt!"’ ex 
claimed Maurice. “My dear Madeline, it 
is well the affair cannot rest in your young 
hands. Let me know who the miscreant i» 
and [ will soon deliver him over w the 
proper authorities."’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 

i 
Gouxop, THE Composer.—The Jockey 
tells a story of Gounod, and of the mystic 
love with which be has inspired a dozen 
of the highest ladies in Paris. Gounod 
when on a visit lately to « certain Countess 
let a button fall on the carpet —a button, a pro 
saic trouser button. The Countess picked up 
the button and had it encased like a relic in 
its reliquary, in the most beautifol locket 
that could be made by the most skilful jew 
eller of the Rue de la Paix, and she now 
cconstantlycarries it round her neck. The oth 
er day this lady in her turn was paying a 


a visit with it around her neck, t the 


wife of the composer, who went into 
medallion. ‘'Yes,’’ 
Countess, ‘“‘it is pretty, 
but ought to be prettier to be worthy of 
what it encloses. Look!’ She opened the 


locket, and Mme. Gounod saw, to her as 
tonishment, a trouser button! ‘It belonged 
to M. Gounod, my dear,"’ said the infatua 
ted Countess. 


—_ © 
Maxtno Bap, Wonse.—The church-war 


dens of a church, in England, being disgus 

ted with penvriousness of a rich peer, who, 
since the collection began to be taken up In 
a bag instead of « plate, contributed noth 

ing but coppers, resolved to shame him inte 
liberality. 
the bag and passed it firat to his lyrdship, 
whose bronze penny fe!) with a resounding 
clash on the floor. plain to be seen of al! 
men. Next day his Lordship took all his 
prayer books and cushions home and de 

serted the church for good and all. 


They cut a slit in the bottom of 


eS - - - 
Jvurves IL, elected 1503, was the first 


Pope who revived the custom, long discon 
tinued, of letting his beard grow, in order 
to give increased solemnity to his aspect. 
This brought beards into fashion again— 


Francisof France and Charles V_ thence 





cure the hundred a year.”’ 


forward encouraging them 
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11'S WEAT WINDOWS, 


BY ¥. 4.1L. 





We #tand at life's west windows, 
And think of the days that are gone; 
Remembering the coming sunset, 
We too must remember the morn; 
Bat the sun will set, the day will close, 
And an end will come to all our woes. 


As we watch trom the western casements, 
Reviewing Our bappy youth, 
We mourn for our vanished promise 
Of honor, ambition and trutn; 
But hopes will fall and pride decay 
When we think how soon we must pass 
away. 


We stand at life's west windows! 
And turn not sadly away, 
To watet on our children « faces 
The noontide of sparkling day; 
But our sun moet set, our lips grow dumb, 
And to look from our windows our children 
come. 


Still looking from life's west windows, 
And we know we would not again 
Look forth from the eastern lattice, 
And live over all life's pain; 
Though life's sunlight be brilliant, ite sunset 
isn eweet, 
Since it brings needed rest to our weary feet. 


WEAKER THAN A 
WOMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOROF “‘DORA THORNE,’ ‘“THE 
COST OF HER IAVE,”’ ‘FROM 
G100M TO SUNLIGHT.” 








CHAPTER XXXIV—[continveEp. ] 
EASONS!”’ quoth Miss Lester. ‘‘She 
hasn'tany. She is waiting until the 
man in the moon proposes to marry 
ber,and I hope it will be soon.”’ 

Felix went away laughing, but he though 
of Evelyn that evening more than he had 
ever thought. He wondered why she 
would not marry; and then he said to him- 
self that afterall be was not sorry. Lis 
friendship for her was the most pleasant 
part of his life, and he could hardly imagine 
her devoted entirely to another. She was 
not beautiful, but there were times when he 
saw on her fair face loveliness brighter than 
any physical beauty; she wasso tender, 
®) carnest, 80 pure, so noble and high mind 
ed. 

‘Whoever marries her,’’ he thought, 
‘will certainly have a treasure ofa wife. 
Eve deserves the truest love that a man 
can give her.”’ 

Yet it never once occurred to him to love 
her himself. In his honest heart he believed 
that Jove was all ended for him; he could 
not Trealise that a man could love twice. 
love, he told himself, had been slain. He 
never thought now of any future for himself; 
he never pictured himself with fair wife or 
loving children; he never dreamed again 
ofa home. He filled his mind with work 
and study—love had ceased to be for 
him. 

While he steadily rose in the world Sir 
Owen just as steadily went down. Five 
years had served to injure both the Baro 
net's character and estate; but for the re- 
straining hand of Darcy Lonsdale, he would 
have been ruined. The clever honest law- 

er had acquired a kind of influence over 
ody he would not allow him to live above 
his income; when Sir Owen made most ex- 
traordinary demands for money, his answer 
was always, “If you persiat in spending 
more than you income, Sir Owen, I must 
resign my office;’’ and that threat invaria- 
bly brought the Baronet to reason. He 
knew that he was about as capable of 
managing his estate as of translating 
Greek. 

Sir Owen had had one great disappoint. 
ment—Heaven had not blessed him with a 
son and heir. One good quality amongst a 
host of bad ones was his. love for children. 
While he was cruel to animals, almost fu- 
rious at times with his wife and servants, 
he loved little children; and the chances 
were that if he had had children round him 
he would have been a better man. As it 
was, the disappointment made him sour and 
morose; he could not bear it; he was sullen 
and flerce by turns. 

‘No son to succeed me!"’ he would say. 
“Why should [ care about my fame or my 
name? [I wantason. I should have some- 
thing to hive forif I bad ason. Why, some 
ot the laborers on my estate have halt-a- 
dozen strong sturdy sons; why should not 
one at least have been given to me?"’ 

“You may depend upon it, Sir Owen, 
Heaven knows best where to place the little 
ones,"’ Darcy Lonsdale would say; and 
then Sir Owen, knowing now far he was 
from being able to train a child, would say 
no more. 

He would have loved his wife better if 
little children had been there to soften him; 
as it was, he now spent half his time in 
quarrelling with her and in tyranniing over 
her, and the other halfin fierce love-mak- 
ing. That to her was the worst mood ot the 
two. 

He was not loved, the rich Baronet; the 
simple townspeople told strange tales about 
him when gathered round their fire at 
night—a«trange evil stories that never came 
to his wife's cars, orsbe would have left 
him. 








THE SATURDAY 


“I would wut let hia marry my daugh 
ter,’’the poor women would say; ‘‘no, not 
if he bad been twice as rich.”’ 

There was no mistake about the fact that 
his name wasin very evil odor amongst 
ooth rich and poor. 

Francis Haye talked over the matter with 
his wife sometimes. Mrs. Haye looked at 
it quite philosophically. 

‘Tam told,” she said, ‘‘that he drinks 
over « bottle of brandy each day; if that is 
really the case, he cannot live long.’’ 

**] do not see how that improves matters, * 
rejoined her husband. 

‘I do; she is sure to have all his money, 
and then ina short time she can marry 
again.’’ 

Francis Haye was not. particularly saga- 
cious; but this view of the matter struck 
him at once. 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 


ADY CHEVENIX was standing in her 
superb drawing room alone; she held 

y a folded paperin berhand which she 

was reading attentively; then she me- 
ditated fora few minutes, and afterwards 
rang the bell. To the servant who answer. 
ed it she said— 

‘Will you ask Mrs, Haye if she will come 
to me? wish particularly to speak to 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Ilavye was spending a few days at 
Garswood—that was what the world was 
told;in reality she was there because Lady 
Chevenix feared for her life. Bir Owen 
had been drinking heavily, and he had 
grown dangerous,as she believed. She had 
Jost all control over *him, and the terrified 
servants told each other of sobs and cries 
that sounded at night when all the house 
was still. Shegrew alarmed at last, and 
sent for Mrs. Haye. 

That philosophical lady said nothing of 
the flerce angry man who was beyond rea- 
soning with; but she sent fora physician, 
and the appearance of a doctor frightened 
him into better behavior. Lady Cnevenix 
would not part with her mother. 

‘‘You must stay with me, mamma,”’ she 
said. ‘“Thave been through scenes that 
would make you shudder, and I have lost 
all heart—quite Jost all heart. You must 
stay with me.”’ 

Mrs. Haye was one of those women who, 
even when alone, never undervalue appear- 
ances, and she always moved and spoke as 
though people were looking at her. She 
merely answered— 

“IT shall be very pleased indeed to stay 
with you until your husband is stronger and 
better, my dear.” 

And it was arranged that she should do 
80. 

Lady Chevenix stood waiting for her 
now. As she stood there, so tall and state 


ly, with such ineffable beauty and grace in ° 


face and figure, she did not look like one 
who had lost heart. Her girlish loveliness 
had developed into womanly magnificence; 
but there was little trace inher of Violet 
Haye, the sweet girl coquette—little trace 
of the girl who had loved Felix Lonsdale, 
oreven of the woman who had asked 
him so piteously to be ‘‘friends’’ with 
her. A darker sheen lay on the golden 
hair, a deeper light lay inthe lovely eyes, 
the red mouth had net its wonted smile. 
One conld see at a glance thatthe years 
had embittered her. She had grown 
soft and tender, but stern, proud, and cold. 
She had hardened her heart, and tried to 
care for nothing but the wealth and luxury 
she now possessed, 

She looked exquisitely beautiful; her 
morning dress fell in artistic folds, a tiny 
cap of white lace and blue ribbon lay light- 
ly on her golden head. Yet, though she 
was wonderfully lovely, and was surround- 
ed by all that was most desirable, she did 
not look like a happy woman. 

She raised her eyes as her mother came 
into the room. 

‘*Mamma,’’ she said, holding out the pa- 
per, “‘l wish you would read this and tell 
me whut todo.”’ 

Mrs. Haye took the paper from her 
daughter's hand and read it. 

“The Loomshire Hunt Ball;’’ 
“Of course you are going?” 

‘That is what I want to know, mamma. 
You see, Sir Owen is one of the stewards. If 
I do not show itto him, and he goes, you 
can guess what is almost sure to happen— 
he will not keep sober. If I do not show it, 
and he finds out that I have received it é 
A shrug of the beautiful shoniders convey- 
ed the rest. ‘‘What do you advise me to 
do?" 

“You must show itto him, my dear; 
there is no alternative. As steward and 
patron he must attend—that is, if he is 
well.” 

“He ought not to go, mamma. You 
know what will happen. Doctor Bell ad- 
vised me to keep him at home and quite 
quiet; but, if he finds out that this has been 
withheld from him, I can imagine what will 
follow.”’ 

There was no sorrow, no despair in her 
voice. She merely gave hard, cold utter- 
ance to what she knew tobe certain. She 
looked musingly at her mother; Mrs. Haye 
gazed at her. 

‘You cannot shut yourself away from all 
society, Violet, because you are afraid that 


she said. 
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your husband will ovt vehave bimesecif, You 
might as well be outof the world.’’ 

*‘Well, as matters stand, thatis quite 
true,”"’ she replied. ‘‘Youdo not know, 
mother, what I sufferwhen he behaves in 
that way. I think sometimes that ifI had 
been born an aristocrat I should not feel it 


so much. ThenlIcould have stood aloof 
from the disgrace; now it falls upon 
me.’’ 


‘Nay, that is does not, Violet,’’ said Mrs. 
Haye warmly. ‘‘You cannot torce Sir 
Owen to keepsober. He drank before he 
k new you.”’ 

‘Yes, that he did. I cannot expect any- 
one to understand me; but that is really -4 
feeling, that I share in thes disgrace. Still 
thatis not the pointin question. Do you 
advise me to show him this or not?’’ 

“I think you mustshow it to him,’’ said 
Mrs. Haye—‘‘it would not be safe to keep 
him in ignorance, Iam sure—and we must 
do our best afterwards with him. You 
need not remain very long at the ball, you 
know.”’ 

‘I will doas you say, mamma,”’ she re- 
plied: and Mrs. Haye could read neither 
pleasure nor pain in her face. 

Left alone again, Violet walked tothe 
window, and stood looking out on the bril- 
liant flowers and stately trees. 

‘Of allstrange turns,’’ she said to her- 
self. ‘‘to think that my life should have 
taken this—that the brightest part of it is to 
be spent in keeping a flerce, coarse, violent 
man sober?’ 

She was always just. She had sought 
herown distiny; it had not been forced 


upon her. She had that which she had 
coveted, and she must take the drawbacks 


with it. 

She found that she had acted wisely in 
taking her mother’s advice. One of the 
first things Sir Owen asked about was the 
ball. 

“Shall 
band. 

‘*That I shall,’’ he replied; ‘‘and you too. 
Lady Maude Arlington is going, every one 
who isany one will be there.”’ 

It was « favorite festival of his, he enjoy- 
ed making himself popular. He never miss- 
ed the Hunt Ball. 

“Violet, mind you havea dress worth 
looking at. Lady Chevenix of Garswood 
must be second to none on this occasion. It 
there is anything you want, no matter what 
it costs, you must have it.”’ 

She thanked him; but there was neither 
gratitude or pleasure in her voice. Bitterly 
enough she said to herself, ‘“‘What will it 
matter if [ amcovered with diamonds? I 
shall havea weight Sof careon my mind 
which all the diamondson earth could not 
balance—the ever-present fear that my 
hushand wil! disgrace himself.’’ 

But during the next few days Sir Owen 
improved. The docter had given hima 
serious fright; he had assured him that un- 
less he led a more abstemious life he must 
soon die. He bore the warning in mind, 
and drank less, 

He began to interest himself in the ball. 
Lady Chevenix looked forward to it with 
pleasure; Lady Maude would be there, and 
she liked Lady Maude. Felix would be 
there too—she had heard Sir Owen say so, 
She longed to see him again; she felt that 
there would be a sense of rest and protec- 
tion in his presence that never came to her 
with any other. She wondered to herselt 
if he would ask her to dance. 

**f should liketo dance with him,’’ she 
thought to herself, with a smile that was al- 
most pitiful. 

She took great interest in her dress and 
her jewels, hoping that he would notice 
her presence more than he generally did. 
Very beautifulshe looked in her favorite 
colors, White and blue—white satin and 
blue velvet. With her exquisitely-moulded 
arms and neck—tair as a sculptor’s dream 
—a diamond necklace clasped round her 
throat, a diamond cross gleaming on her 
white breast, she looked like one who could 
sway men’s hearts. Sir Owen was proud 
of her, and said so in his blunt fashion. 

‘*There will not be a woman in the room 
like you, Violet,’’ he said, andshe wonder- 
ed whether there would be one with such a 
load of anxiety on her mind. 

The ball was always held at the Assembly 
Roomsin Lilford. It was very exclusive, 
very select, and attimes verv dull. But 
this year the party from Bramber Towers 
was a large one; several officers were visit- 
ing there. They “at first voted the Hunt 
Ball a decided ‘“‘bore;" but when they saw 
Lady Chevenix they thought differently. 
She was worth coming many miles to see, 
they declared; and she was surrounded by a 
crowd of admirers. 

The rooms were beautifully decorated 
and filled with a brilliant crowd. Lady 
Chevenix looked for Felix first; she saw 
him, but he did not approach her. She ob. 
served that She chatted with the Countess 
of Arlington, and then with Lady Maude; 
she wondered if he would seek her. She 
kept her would be partnerin suspense. But 
the crowd admired her. No one present 
would have believed that the beautiful, ra- 
diant woman had a weight, asof lead, at 
her heart. 

Her spirits rose as the night wore on. It 
was something to see all the men admiring 
her; how they struggled to be of service ty 


you go?’ she asked her hus 
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her; how her smiles and bright words sway - 
ed them as the sweet western wind sways 
the leaves. That was hertnumph, and, to 
one so vain, it was nosmallone. She saw 
that Lady Maude, with all her aristocratic 
influence, was not sought after and admired 
as she was. 

‘‘Beauty rules the world,”’ she thought, 
and then added, with asmile and a sigh, 
‘Beauty and money combined, I mean.’ 

Half the evening had passed, and she had 
exchanged no word with Felix. Presently 
chance brought them almost together ina 
quadrille. He bowed and spoke to her. 
She could not help the feeling of relief that 
came over her. Would he ask her to 
dance? She gave him the opportunity, but 
he did not take it. He never even thought 
of it. Hehad taken his farewell of those 
false hands, he would touch them nomore. 

When she went to partake of an ice with 
Major Morrison,she saw her husband stand- 
ing by the buffet. He was holding a tum- 
bler in his hand, and shecould tell by his 
face that he had drank too much. Her heart 
almost stopped beating. What should she do 
if there was a scene here? 

‘‘Pray excuse me,’’ she said to Major 
Morrison. 

She went upto Sir Owen, and laid her 
hand upon his arm. 

‘*We have had a very pleasant evening,’’ 
she said—and her poor lips were white with 
fear. 

“Very,’’ he replied, andin the eflort to 
look dignified he spilt some ofthe brandy 
on her dress, 

‘‘T am tired,’’ she said,trembling in eve 
nerve; ‘‘ana, if you will, Sir Owen,I shoul 
like to go home.”’ 

Her one wish was to g2t him away before 
any one noticed his condition. 

‘I shall not go home yet,”’ he said. ‘Go 
back to your dancing. When I am ready, 
I will send for you.”’ 

She dared not disobey him. She went 
back to the ball-room,a deadly fear nestling 
n her heart. 

Whether he ever did send for her,or whe- 
ther it was but the fancy of an excited 
brain, Violet never knew. She had not 
ventured to disobey him when he said, ‘‘Go 
back to your dancing;'’ she did as he had 
directed. She did not dare to disobey or to 
plead with him, or to urge one entreaty on 
him. She read contempt for her husband 
and pity for herself in the eyes of Major 
Morrison. He made no allusion to the 
scene, nor did she; but when the dance 
was ended she asked him to take her back 
to the same spot. When she reached it Sir 
Owen was gone. 

Felix had been to escort Lady Maude to 
her carriage—the party from Bramber retir- 
ed early—and as he was returning he saw 
Sir Owen assisted into his carriage. Sir 
Owen called to him. 

“Mr. Lonsdale,’’ he saidin a thick voice, 
‘‘will you take a message to Lady Chevenix 
from me? Tell her thatshe did not choose 
to come when I sent for her, and that now 
she may get homeas she can; she may walk 
through the mud if she likes!’’ 

“Stop Sir Owen!”’ cried Felix. 

But. with great dignity and ferocity min- 
gled, Sir Owen shouted, ‘‘Home!’’ and the 
horses started off rapidly, leaving Felix an- 
gry and full of wonder. 

At firsthe thought it must bea jest—no 
one could treat a wife so barbarously, 80 
cruelly—and he half expected the carriage 
to return; but it did not, and there was 
nothing left for him but to make _ the best 
of his message. He went back to the ball- 
room; it was difficult to believe that the 
beautiful, brilliant young queen round 
whom the best men in the room had assem- 
bled was the wife of the stupid, fierce 
drunken Baronet. He made his way to her, 
and waited until he could find an opportun- 
ity of speaking to her. 

‘‘Lady Chevenix,’’ he said, ‘‘I have some- 
thing I wish to say to you.”’ 

She turned eagerly to him, and _ the light 
that came overher face caused him keen 
pain. Sherose from her seat, dismissed 
the trainof admirers with a queenly smile 
and bow, and laid her hand upon his arm. 
If the touch ofthe little hand made him 
tremble, she was not aware ofit. They 
walked through the crowded ball-room un 
til they came to a small recess at the end of 
it; then she raised her face to his. 

“You wanted to speak tojme,”’ she said, 
“T shall be very happy to listen.’’ 

She decided that he had come to tell her 
that he would like to be better friends with 
her: no other thought entered her mind. 
Her limpid eyes were filled with light as she 
waited eagerly. 

“Tam’afraid it is not a very agreeable 
subject,’’ he began. ‘‘May I ask if you 
have seen Sir Owen lately?’’ 

He saw the light and color fade, the cold 
hard look come back again; the very tone of 
her voice changed. 

‘I saw him half an hour since and wan- 
ted him to go home with me,”’ she re- 
plied. 

‘Then there has been some mistake—just 
asl imagined. The truth is, Lady Cheve- 
nix, Sir Owen has gone home, after intrust- 
ing to me & message so brusque and abrupt 
that I do not like to deliver it.’’ 

Prouder and colder grew the fair face, 
yet into it there came, he saw, a shadow of 
ear. 
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«Gone home,’’ she repeated,’’ and left me 
here?”’ 

‘I am sure there has been a mistake,’’ he 
said. ‘Sir Owen had wished meto say 
that he had sent for you, and—and that as 
you did not come he had gone home with- 


out you.”’ 

“Bat he will send the carriage back for 
me?’ she interrupted. 

‘‘T am afraid not,’’ he replied. ‘Bat I 
would rather not repeat his words. I am 
sure the will not return.”’ 

**And he sent me this by you, 
she cried—‘*by you of all men!’’ 

‘I am sorry to have had to deliver it, but 
I had no alternation,’’ he replied. ‘‘May I 
advise you, LadysChevenix?”’ 

“If you please.”’ she replied. 

“Then should counsel you to return 
home at once, before any one has time to 
notice Sir Owen's absence—it will save so 
many unpleasant remarks. I will ordera 
carriage, and no one need know for whom 
it is intended.’’ 

“Thank you,’’ she said gently; ‘‘that will 
be best. I will go to the cloak-room at 
once.”’ 

She did so, and a few minutes afterwards 
she stood, with Ler opera-cloak round her, 
waiting for him. 

‘‘The carriage is ready, Lady Chevenix,’’ 
he said; ‘‘allow me.’’ He opened the door 
for her, and stood waiting until she had tak- 
en her seat. ‘‘It will not be long before you 
are home—you have a capital horse and a 
good driver.”’ 

She looked at him, and her eyes filled 
with tears. 

“Felit,”’ she said, ‘will you accompany 
me home? I would not ask you but that [ 
am frightened. I am indeed. I dare not go 
alone.’’ 

He hesitated for half a minute, and then 
he said to himself that he must not think 
that she was Violet Haye or Lady Cheven- 
ix; she was simply a woman in distress, and 
it was his duty to help her. 

“I am afraid,’’ she continued—and he 
saw that her face was quite white and that 
her hands trembled. What a mockery her 
diamonds and ner superb dress appeared 
now! “Sir Owen is very violent when he 
is not quite himself,’’ she continued. ‘‘If 
he is at home alone, I dare not go.”’ 

‘IT will accompany you, Lady Chevenix,’’ 
he said; ‘‘have no fear—you may rely upon 
me.”’ 

They said but little during the journey, 
and Felix was glad when the carriage 
reeched Garswood. 

“You will come in with me?’’ said Lady 
Chevenix; and seeing the white, frightened 
face, he would have done anything to help 
her. 

He was thankful that he had consented, 
for Sir Owen had worked himself into a 
state of uncontrollable anger. He was in 
the drawing room, with a decanter half full 
of brandy on the table by his side, and 
when the pale woman entered he launched 
a volley of furious oaths at her’ She made 
no reply, but, turning to Felix, said 
quietly— 

‘‘Will you take any refreshment, Mr. 
Lonsdale? You have had a long drive.’’ 

Another volley of oaths followed. Pale, 
scared, and trembling, she fled from the 
room and took refuge in her own. If she 
had been alone, he would have followed 
her, and then she would have had to save 
herself as she best could; but Felix was 
there, and the very thought of his pres- 
ence comforted her. He stayed with the 
furious man, whose violence soon changed 
into the extreme of friendliness, until he 
had stupefied himself with drink, and was 
carried oft helpless to bed, and then Felix 
started for Lilford. 

As he left Garswood Felix raised his 
face to the calm skies. 

‘‘Heaven help her!’ he said. 
Violet?”’ 

No reference to this affair passed his lips, 
but to his mind he felt infinite pity for 
her. 

A few days later Sir Owen, feeling 
ashamed of his recent escapade, insisted 
upon having a ae Lady Rolfe, 
that veteran diner-out, with her pvr ro 
Lavinia (who had married a curate and 
subsided into ‘‘parish work’’), the curate 
(himself a mild inoffensive gentle. 
man who had perhaps deserved a better 
fate), the Rev. Mr. Clayburn, Darcy and 
Felix Lonsdale, Captain Hill, with one or 
two more, were to be present. The Baro- 
net told Hill he wished to give this party 
to remove any bad impression there might 
be on the minds of people after the ball. He 
had resolved upon being most amiable, po. 
lite, and attentive, to his wife especially. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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The most recent improvement in tbe pro- 
duction of lace ‘s the introduction of shaved 
tints in the flowers and patterns, giving them 
the relief ofa picture. This effect is produced 
by varying the application of the two stitenes 
used in waking the flowers. the *tolle,’’ which 
forms the clotn tissue, and the “grille,” em- 
eevee in the more open part of the pattern. 

he system is so successfully applied to the 
laces of France that it has been adapted with 
the greatest success. 


————ES 

The handsomest material of this season 
continues to be streaked and striped velvet 
on satin ground. Satin and moire antique 
mixed come next. Plain faiile, with combi- 
nations of satin, follow. Cashmere, withcom- 
binations of lace, continue the prevalent 
styles of the day on a less expensive scale. 
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Love is a stray leaf of the rose, 

Of vagrant winds the floated prey; 
Inhale its fragrance as it goes— 

But touch it, and it fades away. 


Love is the nightingale's sweet tone, 
Resounding from the trembling spray; 

At distance list its melting drone— 
Approached, the warble flits away. 


Love is a fragile butterfly, 
The brightestof created things: 

Ita brilliant colors charm the eye— 
But grasp it, and you crush its wings. 


From searching eyes concealed afar, 
Like Lo the peari within its sbell, 
Or like a clouded distant star, 
Sincere but modest love would dwell. 
- 


The Death Kiss. 


BY P. HENRY DOYLE. 














The daughter of a wealthy father, beauti- 
fal and accomplished, in the full glow of 
youth and health, why should the fair 
Annetta Elderson wring her white hands in 
anguish and pain? What should she, the 
gifted, envied girl, know of sorrow? 

And such sorrow! On her knees, by the 
bedside, she prayed that God in his mere 
might take her from the earth. In the delt. 
cate hangings she buried her tear-furrowed 
face, and sobs, as though coming from a 
body-parting soul, broke thickly through the 
solemn silence of the night. 

Surely Love was ordained to be a blessing! 
Why then had it proved a curse to her? 

It was merely in an excess of youthful 
spirits perhaps, that the summer before, 
while at her father’s country residence for 
the season, she should visit the country 
school during the exercises. For the city 
bred lady there is little of variety in the 
interminable succession of pleasant days, 
green fields. and mild-mannered cows or 
sheep, and this was an agreeable diver- 
sion. 

She wanted to see for herself how the 
rustic idea was made to shoot, she said to 
her friend, Grace Allen, and never would 
better opportunity offer. 

Her preconceived idea of the interior ot 
the little old stone school house on the hill 
was not flattering. In fancy she saw some 
dozen of shock-headed urchins of either 
sex, wrestling fearfully with the vanguard 
of education, led by an ancient female 
Alexander in primitive dress and corkscrew 
curls. 

How easily we often deceive ourselves 
and what far-reaching consequences fre- 
quently flow from the deception. 

She sent in her own and her companion’s 
name by a fair-haired scholar they met 
bringing water from the spring and requested 
permission to visit the class room. 

As gracefully as it was asked it was no 
less gracefully accorded. Would the ladies 
come in? 

They followed their youthful conductor. 
A low ceilinged, neatly whitewashed room 
plenteously furnished with rude desks. No 
vacant stare from gaping, idly-curious faces 
greeted their entrance. There may have 
been side glances sent towards them from 
the book-bent eyes, but that was all. 

And the teacher! Not the conventional] 
sharp angled, spectacled old-maid of An- 
netta’s fancy by any means! A youtbful, 
slender man, handsomeand courteous bowed 
lowly, and spoke a few words of cordia) 
welcome, showing them to the only two 
approaches to chairs the place possessed. 

Begging their patience fora moment he 
roceeded in the discharge of his duties. 
Rapidly and with a graceful ease he heard 
the various pupils, or overlooked their tasks 
and then dismissed them. 

They had come to be amused but the 
ladies were forced to admire. There was 
something of manliness in this tiller of the 
mind, that humble as his field was com- 
manded respect. 

A few commonplace remarks were inter- 
changed concerning the school, which was 
built upon her father’s estate. 

“I know him well, Miss Elderson,’’ said 
the master, ‘‘Indeed it is to his favor that 
I am indebted for my position. I wish, 
should you think of it you would give him 
Mr. Rennels’ compliments!”’ 

“Are you, then, Mr. Rennels?’’ and An- 
netta, as she spoke hurfiedly, seemed to be 
unaware of either the interest in her voice 
or the no less eloquent language that 
mounted in rosy flushes to her cheeks. 

For she had often heard her father men- 
tion him as one in whom he felt the deepest 
interest. The son of an old employee, he 
had affected his health in his medical studies 





and that he might with more comfort pur- 
sue the one, while recuperating the other, 


the village scboo!). 

“You will come and see us sir,’’ said | 
Miss Elderson at parting, ‘I know I speak 
for papa when [ say you wil] be more than 
welcome.”’ 

The same warmth which had before in- 
tensified her manner seemed to be now re- 
doubled. Very evidently the visit for enter- 
tainment had become surcharged with earn- 
estness of the most positive and serious 
kind. 

If a hearty grasp of the hand is worth 
aught in the currency of good-will, John | 
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Eijderson telt it for his prolegee. Not only 
did he chide him for not coming earlier 
when he did visit the big mansion, but made 
him promise he would shortly come , 

And he did. But middle aged men have 
much to attend to beside the charms of social 
converse and so what wonder if Harry 
Rennels and Annetta Elderson were often 
alone. In her father’s absence she must 
act the hostess and a charming one she 
made. 

There were pleasant hours spent in the 
shade of the porch and just as pleasant 
wandering beneath the balmy trees. It was 
as wise to expect that effect would precede 
cause in — of natore’s works, as to | 

n 


ine such things would be without their in- 
fluence. 

And so the days had flown swiftly and 
peaceably, 


They were now seated in a favorite place, 
already consecrated by many sweet assur- 
ances. 

Through the close-leaved trees fell upon 
them the radiance of the soft July moon. 

With bowed head and sorrow-broken 
voice he was speaking to her. And the 
story he told seemed too sad, too full of 
pain and woe for such a glorious time. 

Gentleman that he was, and recogniziu 
the social differences between the girl onl 
himself, he had just asked the father for 

rmission to pay his addresses to Annetta. 

Sut the answer crushed his hopes like ablast 
of lightning. 

“No, Mr. Rennels, my daughter must 
wed in her own rank; and sir, when you 
entered this house I believed you would 
not so far forget yourself as to speak to her 
or think of her as it is evident you have. 
I now see my mistake. Good night.”’ And 
the proud man, refusing to hear him further, 
bowed him from the room. 

So the lovers were parting. According 
to the code that rules most hearts, perhaps 
it were not treason to have persisted in 
spite of parental opposition, but it did not 
belong to his nature to do so{nor to hers. 

The last good-bye had been said, with a 
prayer that at some happier time they might 
meet again and they separated. He wo re- 
turn to the city—the summer vacation hav- 
ing began—she to seek the solitude of her 
chamber, where,'unseen,she might pour out 
the woe that was torturing her soul. 

What John suffered none can tell. But 
his future may have been the happiest. A 
terrible scourge had struck the country— 
one that many skilled physicians feared to 
encounter—and he, although but atyro in 
the healing art, found himself useful. So 
broadly had the awful fever spread itself, 
that medical aid was wanted at al) points; 
and in self sacrificing efforts to help the 
afflicted—in the duties of the protession from 
morning till night—he almost managed to 
stifle the sad memories of his hapless love. 

But she—after that bitter night—what- 
ever the agony endured, seemed more re- 
signed. There wasa settled sorrow on her 
face, and her voice seldom rang through the 
house with its old-time merriment, but 
withal, she bravely met the fortune fate had 
willed her. 

Still worse became the terrible plague. 
Hundreds were dying daily, and a loud cr 
for help rose up from the stricken land. 
Money was needed; doctors were needed, 
and nurses worst of all. Annetta Elderson 
heard the appeal, and it was not long ere 
her resolve was made. She had heard of 
the man she loved so nobly facing death, 
and in her admiration and aflection for her 
hero, she herself became a heroine. 

So she went to the city and offered her 
services to the Howards. To the credit of 
her sex it must be said there were many 4s 
rich and young and fair ss she, who had 
done the same, but none did so with more 
kindly charity or a better heart. 

Into the slums—into the worst centres of 
infection—ipto the hospitals—every where 
that duty beckoned, she carried the blessing 
of a gentle voice and hand. And day by 
day she grew to love her work, for in re 
lieving the sorrows of others she seemed to 
lessen her own. 

Every eflort the wisdom of man could 
suggest was made, but the terrible disease 
stalked on, slaying its thousands. Even 
the physicians and nurses yielded to its dire 
influence, and in some places one was left 
to do the work of ten. 

The*less experienced or unacclimated fell 
earliest, and of this number was Henry 
Rennels. But it was no surprise, for his 
superiors bore honorable testimony to the 
tact that in their corps of workers, he al- 
ways stood among the first. 

Now in the hospital Jay be, in the final 
stages of the dread disease. His flushed. 
fevered countenance gave out no hopeful 
sign. Wandering in his mind, he spoke of 


| he had secured for him the mastership of | many things, and among them of his love. 


some of the attendants knew the name, 
and towards the end Annetla came to his 
bedside. And there she remained till all 
was over. Before the red of the swollen 
face had given place to the pallor of death, 
there came & moment of reason, and the 
dying nan saw the pale, tear stained cheek 
bending above him. There was an effort 
to speak, but tongue and lips refused their 
duty. The eyesalone, dimming with the 
coming shadow, told the longing in the 
heart. While they yet looked up at her 





Something like a smile crossed his features. 
It gave shade to the swoun of the last sum 
mons—and he was dead. 


They would have taken her away, but 
she retused to go. And whens few hours 
after they came to remove the body she was 
herself delirious with the fret symptoms of 
the fever. 

Tenderly they cared for her, but she was 
not to be saved. She away with the 
name of her lover on her lips. e said 
her im prudent kiss had been the cause, and 
others that it was only to be expected from 
her who'e-souled sacrifice, and attention to 
all the needy and afflicted. 

But let what will be the cause, how noble 
it is to die for Loveand Duty! 

me ee 

A Freez anp Easy Czan —Under Peter 
the Great court life in Russia was the re- 
verse of courtly. At the court dinners Pe- 
ter entertain 


artisans, 
ministers of state, merchants, am- 
and le of all grades and 
trades em on his works. The work- 
men, in the dress of their calling, filled the 
places of honor near the Czar, who ap- 
peared in the same kind of coarse woolen 
clothing. Other who could find 
seats at the festive board took possession of 
them without ceremony. Those who could 
not stood around, gettio stray morsels ‘‘by 
hook or by crook,” and in the intervals re- 
freshing themselves with ‘‘potations pottle 
deep” of brandy; the Czar allowed of no 
stint to his guests, and in no wise 
stinted himself. Before the repast was 
half finished the company was uproarious, 
and in the end, inflamed by strong drink, 
fighting and blaspheming, they inflicted 
bodily injury on each other. 
Se 

Tue Patient Ass.—The Fathers ot the 
Church believed the dark cross on the back 
of the ass to date only from the day on 
which our Saviour made his entry into Jeru- 
salem. Naturalists have frequently re- 
marked the extraordinary dimensions of an 
ase's heart, which is thought an indication 
of courage; and it is the custom of the 
peasantry of some countries to make their 
children wear a piece of ass’s skin about 
their person. The ass's skin is peculiarly 
valuable, both for the manufacture of writ- 
ing-tabletsand drums. In many places the 
ass serves asa barometer. If he roll in the 
dust, fine weather may be expected; but if 

he erect his ears, rain is certain. 


Meerscuaum Pipes.—Of those who in- 
dulge in the delights of a meerschaum pipe, 
few, pérhaps, know what meerscham is, or 
where it comes from. The word ‘‘meer- 
schaum”’ literally translated, means ‘‘sea 
foam,’’ and the substance which this word 
represents received ite name from its resem- 
blance to the froth of the sea. Meerschaum 
isa mineral substance which in chemical 
parlance is called a hydrous silicate of mag- 
nesia, silicon and water. Thia mineral is 
found in Moravia, in Spain, and in Asia 
Minor. Many pipes, however, are carved 
from artificial, and not from genuine mate- 
rial. The artificial is material composed 
of the waste from the genuine, w which 


linsegd oil and alum are added. 


A GENTLEMAN who is now in Lake county 
has the head dresses of Buflaio Horn, who 
was killed last summer in the Bannock war, 
having taken it himself from the head of 
the chief, whom he found with two other 
Indians, dead in a cave. It is a great 
curiosity, and must have given the wearer 
an aspect ot muoh ferocity, judging from 
the description we have been given of it. 
Its most prominent features are two large 
buffalo horns (whence the chief derived his 
name) fixed at its top. Surrounding the 
head are rows of weasels’ feet and other 
attractive objects woven together in such 
a way as & make # kind of capote or hood, 
which reaches Ww the shoulders. 


—=__— 

“A Dozen.’’—It is generally supposed 
that a dozen implies twelve things; but in 
the earthenware trade, and crockery in 
other places, a dozen represents that num- 
ber of any special article which can be 
offered ata fixed price. That is, the price 
is fixed, and the number to the dozen varies 
For instance, the pitchers, which are called 
‘‘jugs’’ in the trade are sold at two, three, 
four, six, nine, twelve, eighteen, twenty- 
four, thirty and thirty-six pieces to each 
dozen, the price for a dozen being constant. 
The ordinary pitcher, holding half quart, 
isa twelve, or atwelveto the dozen, while 
a pint pitcher is a twenty-four to the dozen, 
and is 80 called when dealing in that size. 


—— 
A nap variety of elopement has occurred 
at Bridgeville, Ohio, which served ty lend 
interest to the Christmas festivities of that 
locality. Nephew Mitchell, aged twenty, 
ran away with Aunt Mitchell, ‘‘a dashing 
young woman,’’ aged twenty five Phe 
young rascal pretended that he was — 
the lady to charch in a sleigh. She carriec 
away $1000 of her husband’s money; but 
her companion is described as ‘‘penniless 
and beardiless.’’ 
—_ 


Anna Dickinson mys she purposes to 
talk about the platform and the stage from 
the platform this winter, and jater In the sea- 
son wil relarn to the stage With a bew drame 





with slowly dying brightness, she placed 


of ber own. 
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NOW 18 THE TIME TO ORGANIZE CLUBS. 

Our readers everywhere can aid us by showing 
THE Post to their friends and asking them to join 
a chub. 

My doing #0 you will confer a favor on us and save 
money for them. For instance! Get three friends 
t join you and youeach get THe Port one year at 
61.%. Again: Get the order of ten friends at $1.8 
each, and we send you a copy Fras, or, divide the 
$145.00 by eleven, and you each get your paper for 
$1.37. Or, secure a club of fifteen with one copy 
free and you get THs Post one year—62 times—at 
only $1.0 each. 

Money for clubs should be sent all at one time, 
Additions may be made atany time atsame rate. It 
in not necessary that all the subscribers in a club 
should go to the same Post-office. 

Remit always by Post-office money order, draft on 
Philadelphia or New York, or send money in « 
registered letter. 


ae To secure the premium oleographs — ‘*The 
White Mountains’’ and ‘‘The Yellowstone,'’ add 
Fifty Cents for them, unmounted: or, One Dollar, 
mounted on canvas and stretcher, to each sub- 
scription, whether singly or in clubs. 


We send paper and premiums postpaid, in every 
cane, 
Address 
THE MATURDAY FEvENING Pusat, 
Mansom at.. Phila. 
EE 8 . 
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CALUMUAY BYIENING, JAN, 14, 1879. 
“NKES AND CAGES” ry 
EFORE the first year of married life 
has ended, most people discover that 
the roses which have strewn their path 
are mingled with thorns, unless mutual 
forbearance ard respect guard the way. 
Like government, marriage must be 4 
series of compromises; and, however, warm 
the love of both parties may be in the begin. 
ning, it will very soon cool, unless they 
learn the golden rule of married life, ‘‘To 
bear and torbear.’’ The old bachelor who 
said that marriage was ‘‘a very harmless 
amusement,’’ would not have pronounoed 
such an opinion had he known much about 
it. Matrimony is only a harmless and 
happy state when the domain of the aftec. 
tions is defended from harshness and petu- 
lance, but in matrimony as in many other 
things, a good beginning is half the battle. 
But how easily good beginnings may be 
frustrated by the infirmities of temper! 
Unless a man or woman be of a very gen 
erous disposition, they are liable, when 
much loved, to become ‘ bullies.’’ So sure 
are they of the affection they receive, that 
they trifle with it, and even despise the 
giver of this precious giftof love. Nodoubt 
to the selfish person it will seem & very 
convenient thing and just as it should 
be, to be thus loved without loving much in 
return, to be considered, to be ministered 
unto, to be petted; for selfishness always 
holds it more blessed to receive than to 
give, but it is a very dangerous process. 

The law of the case will work on and on 
without the pause of a moment, without the 
deflection of a hair's breadth as laws do, 
but the inevitable law of result also asserta 
itself, and the selfish will be left in the cold 
some day, with no one to minister unto them. 
No knowledge is so well worth acquiring as 
the science of living harmoniously for the 
most part of a life with another, which 
belongs to the definition of matrimony, and 
its science teaches us toavold a scrupulous 
and exaggerated regard for trifles. Husband 
and wife should burn up in the bonfire 
of first-love all hobbies and ‘‘ little ways’’ 
that could possibly prevent home from being 
happy and harmonious, and try to be al! 
the world to each other. Sidney Smith, in 
giving a definition of marriage, says: ‘It 
resembles a pair of shears, 80 joined that 
they cannot be separated; often moving in 
opposite directions, yet always punishing 
any one who comes between them.’’ Cer. 
tainly those who go between deserve to be 
punished, and in whatever ele they may 
difter, married people should agree to defend 
themselves from the well meaning, perhaps, 
but irritating interference of friends. Hew 
many marriages there are, bitter as worm- 
wood to both parties, which might be sweet- 
ened bya little common sense. Isa wife living 
above her husband's income. Perhaps she is 
really ignorant of the fact and has never 
been made a confidant of her husband's 
affairs as she ought to have been, and there- 
fore has no guide but her impulses or 
inclinations. 





SATURDAY 


a Why shoald love-making end with court- 
ship, and of what use are conquests if they are 
not guarded? If the love of a life-partner is 
of far more value than our perverse fancies, 
it is the part of wisdom to restrain these in 
order to keep that. The man or woman 
who reserves all their sweetness for the 
outside world, and exchaage it upon enter- 
ing their houses, for the peevish sigh and 
fault finding sneer, are nearly as culpable 
as the gambler or drunkard whom public 
opinion so loudly condemns. Society pun- 
ishes the latter, but it does not feel for the 
wife who patiently does her best only to be 
rewarded by a storm of undeserved abuse. 
The most loving and anxious-to-please wife 
cannot avoid a mistake now and then, and 
they should meet with a word of encourage- 
ment instead of inconsiderate condemnation. 
According to Dean Swift, ‘‘the reason why 
80 few marriages are happy is because young 
women spend their time in making neta, and 
not in making cages;’’ but why should she 
give up those pretty wiles to seem fair and 
pleasant in his eyes? Instead of lessening her 
charms, she should endeavor to double them 
in order that home may be to him, who has 
paid her the greatest compliment in his 
power, the dearest and brightest spot on earth 
—one to which he may turn for comfort 
when sick of business and the wearying ways 
of life. 

We do not blame a woman for trying in 
all ways consistent with modesty and self. 
respect to secure a husband, but she is a 
jewel indeed who not only nets the affections 
of her husband during the honeymoon, but 
cages and -keeps them throughout a long 
married life. Such a wife can counteract 
the hardening effect of the fluctuations of 
fortune and the many trials and vexations 
of the spirit and flesh, and in days of sick. 
ness, disappointment, and of cold cynicism, 
when all the world seems ‘‘sta‘e, flat and 
unprofitable,’’ the husband who is in pos- 
session of such a cage-making wife will 
acknowledge that her ‘‘price is far above 
rubies,’ for his heart ‘‘ doth safely trust in 
her.’’ 


THE 





SANCTUM CHAT. 





Tre theory that very small organisma, 
either vegetable or animal, are the cause of 
all infectious diseases, is very generally ac- 
cepted at the present day. It passes as es- 
tablished and almost mathematically 
proven, because this theory alone is able 
to explain for us a series of phenomena that 
would otherwise be totally inexplicable. 
Hence the alpha and omega of all precau- 
tions directed against infectious diseases 
and epidemics consist in combating and 
destroying these organisms. 


Tuk experimental trial of the electric 
light at Havre seems to have been entirely 
successful. Joblochoft candles were used, 
and, according to the French reporters, they 
ht up the whole outer harbor and _ portions 
ofthe inner basins with a light almost as 
clear as that of noonday. Heretofore it has 
not been safe for ocean-going ships of the 
largest size to enter or leave the harbor at 
night. But this suggesta that the electric 
light will change all that. 

Tur stock mania on the Pacific slope ie 
not confined to the stock brokers or 
to the male portion of the community. 
Lovely woman, hoary-headed man, the 
priest and the servant, the saint and 
the sinner, the wise and _ the foolish, 
even the little child are all alike affected 
with the stock disease, which, like leprosy, 
is incurable; but which, worse than leprosy, 
often destroys soul as well as body. The 
coroner, in his last annual report, said : 
‘‘While the increase in population had been 
but two and a half per cent., the increase in 
the number of suicides had been thirty-seven 
per cent., and this he believed to be caused 
by the rise and tall of mining stocks.’’ 

THE younger a country 1s the more mar- 
riages are in it. Naturally, therefore, our 
country exceeds any state in Europe in its 
connubial tendencies, though these are 
slowly but steadily declining with our 
growing years. It is said there are over 
8000 marriages in each 10,000 of our 
population ; in Hangary, 6475; in France, 
5566; in England and Wales, 5398; in 
Austria, 5271; in Italy, 5270; in Den. 
mark, 5191 ; in Germany. 5107; in Nor- 
way, 5065; in Scotland, 4678 ; in Belgi 
um, 4634; in Switzerland, 4583, and in 
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[reland, 5313. Tiusse figures controvert 
popular opinion. it is generally thought 
that Ireland is one of the greatest and 
France one of the least pro-matrimonial 
lands and that Germany, is particularly 
distinguished for conjugality. We are al- 
ways hearing of German domesticity, Ger- 
man attachment to heme and the like ; 
but the Germans as a people are not by any 
means painfully domestic. 

Dr. ScHLEIMANN has been continuing his 
excavations in search of the buried Troy, 
and hastraced the remains of four pre- 
historic cities. Most remarkable among 
the new discoveries he has exhumed from 
the oblivion in which they have been 
buried for so many ages, is a well preserved 
distaff of wood eleven feet long with 4 
large quantity of woolen thread wound 
around it and charred as black as a coal ; 
but the most interesting object he has 
found heconsidersa dagger of steel four 
inches long. The blade, which is double 
edged and in the form of an arrow, and in 
a perfect state of preservation, is the first 
piece of iron he has ever found in his ex- 
cavations. The pre-historic times are 
of vague signification, and it is only 
of late years that we have begun to form 
some idea of the immense lapse of time 
from the creation to the present day. The 
work of Mr. Schleimann and others is be- 
ginning to throw a faint light on the dark- 
ness of those times, and initiating us 
into a better knowledge of the age of the 
world, and the origin and history of man. 

A pHyarcran in Paris, who is also a phi- 
lanthropist, has been consecrating some 
capital to ahumanitarian purpose. Struck 
with the inability of the poor in cases of 
iliness and with their absence of comfort 
at home merely in cases of neglect, he has 
opened an establishment in which the asth- 
matic, the man or woman afflicted with 
ague, the shivering and those who attend 
hospital cousultations gratis, find the hot 
herb teas prescribed for them, as well 
as the mineral and other draughts ordered 
for their diseases. Here are teapots send- 
ing forth the aromatic steam of camomile, 
violet, lime and orange blossoms. The 
ailing are privileged to bring their own 
sugar or to pay for it over and above the 
charge of one cent asked fora cup of these 
mild and wholesome decoctions. How 
many aged sufferers have until now carried 
their coughs to the wine merchant, and 
swallowed any flery 'iquor for transient 
heat? The herb teas are the chiet feature 
of the establishment, but there are syrups 
for mixtures and hot tisanes, and ligatures 
likewise for slight accidents, salves and 
lozenges. 

Tue life of royalty does not always typi- 
fy the luxurious ease with which poetry 
and romance invest it, but has its everyday 
realities and duties like those which belong 
to the plainer ranks of life. The Crown 
Princess of Germany is said to be a model 
of thrift. Not only does she have her 
children’s dreases turned, dyed and other. 
wise renovated, but ifin the course of an 
evening she fancies that there are too 
many wax candles alight in her palace, she 
will extinguish them herself. She wil! 
also lock up the dainties from greedy de- 
pendants if she has the least suspicion that 
the latter are pilfering. Her German 
friends, so far from being shocked, think 
all the better of her for her good manage- 
ment, which is, indeed, infinitely to be 
preferred to the vulgarly ostentatious prod- 


think it fine to indulge. The education of 
all the daughters of Queen Victoria was 
characterized by a careful cultivation of 
the practical] duties of life as well as those 
which are ornamental to the woman’s 
character, an example which one would 
expect to find more trequently in other 
ranks of life than that of royalty. 

In marked contrast to the socia] pleasure 
which so many nations combine with eat- 
ing, is the strict privacy with which the Hin- 
doo sects eat and even prepare their meals. 
No Indians like to be looked at while eat- 
ing. They are firm believers in the evil in- 
ftuence of the human eye. The prepara. 
tion of food is with high caste natives an af. 
fair of equal secrecy. The mere glance of a 
man of inferior caste makes the greatest deli- 
cacy uneatable, and if such a glance hap- 





pens to fall on the family supplies during 
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' ture, save fish and sea fowl. 
, tain’s journey down the Tagus from To- 
| ledo to Lisbon, he says he got among river 


| solitudes that had never before been inva- 
igality in which sundry of the newly rich | 
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the covking vperations, when the ceremon- 
ial purity of the water used is a matter of 
almost life or death to every member of the 
household, the whole repast has to be thrown 
away as if poisoned. The family is for that 
day dinnerless. Food thus contaminated 
would, if eaten, communicate a taint to the 
sculs as well as bodies of the eaters—a taint 
which could only be removed by long and 
painful expiation. A traveler over every part 
of India, striving to note the habits ofthe na- 
tives in every circumstance of their daily 
life, never saw a single Hindoo, except of 
the lowest caste, either preparing or eating 
cooked food of any kind. The Ramanujas 
carry these ideas to an extravagant extreme. 
They carefully lock the doors of their kitch. 
ens and protect their culinary aud prandia] 
- operations from the gaze of even high-caste 
Brahmans of tribes and sects different from 
their own. 


THERE is no sphere to which a woman 
can so successfully adapt herself and excel 
in its work as thatof nursing the sick, but 
while there is so frequent a demand for a 
well trained nurse, there are but few who 
possess the qualifications requisite to make 
one. The old fashioned hospital nurse as 
well as those whose services were called 
for in private tamilies, were frequently 
painful illustrations of the fact, that ‘Betsy 
Prig and Sairy Gamp’’ were not mere crea- 
tions of Dickens’ fertile brain, and even 
those who could disclaim such a resem- 
blance were almost inevitably Lard and 
unsympathetic in nature. But these have 
almost disappeared under the influence of 
the ‘‘Training School for Nurses,’’ in the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, which 
was originally started by the ‘‘Woman’s 
Education Association’’ of Boston, about 
five years ago, and the trained nurse who 
graduates from the school is trim, well 
informed whose very dress would set her 
apart from the old fashioned nurses who 
always wore boots that creaked and dresses 
that rustled and fairly bristled in their 
ugliness. The course of instruction in- 
cludes notonly actual ward practice, but 
also attending lectures on nursing, studying 
several text books on anatomy, physiology 
and hygiene, and attending cooking 
classes, under the direction of the superinten - 
dent. The students are required to make 
notes ot the lectures, and to rewrite them after 
revision, so thateach graduate has all that 
she learns in proper form for reference 
whenever she requires it in after life. 








Capratn Boyto x who has just returned 
| to this country, has been abroad since Oc- 
| tober, 1874, at times exhibiting his appara- 

tus and at others drifting or paddling down 

the rivers of Europe, in order to satisfy 
| apparently an innate love of daring and ad- 
| venture. Twice he swam across the Eng- 
| lish Channel; he swam down the Rhine 
| from Basle to Cologne, down the Danube 
| from Linz to Pesth,down the entire lengths 





| of the Po, the Tiber and the Arno, from 
| the Isle of Capri to Naples, across the 
| Straits of Messina, by the famous whirlpool 


| of Scylla and Charybdis, then down the 


| Rhone, the Somme, the Loire, the Tiagus ; 
| over the Straits of Gibraltar, down the 
| Gaudalquiver, the Garonne and the Seine ; 
| Captain Boyton bas spent a large part ot 
| his time during his 
| upon the water, and of this the most inter- 
| esting on the surface of rivers which had 


sojourn in Europe 


never before been known to living crea- 
In the Cap 


ded by man, and his bugle notes were 


echoed by weird primeval rocks, that sent 
_ back for the first time the reverberations of 
, human speech. Crossing 
| Messina, he had a fight with a shark; on 
| the Tagus, a long continued battle with 


the Straits of 


rapids and waterfalls; in the Straits of 


| Gibraltar a struggle with the currents, and 
, in the Po a death fight with the ‘‘fever of 
| fire.” Sometimes the Captain, during his 
| journey, dressed in his peculiar costume, 
| which gives him akind of seal-like appear- 
| ance, was received with royal honors by 
| Majesties and princes 


innumerable, by 
cities and eorporations, with grand fetes 
and popular rejoicings. On the other 


| hand his appearance in solitary stretches 


of rivers, where his name and fame had 
not penetrated, sometimes caused conster- 
nation, the Captain being greeted 


either asa merman, a river gnome or the 
devil himself in person. 
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MIDDLE AGE. 


1) over: aye, I loo& at mine own hand, 
Pat wite hee lost the lissom grace of youth, 
Bat i? its living _— I understand, 
Fit vet to hold fts own for love or truth; 
searce meet for pretty pledge or kiss of lover, 
Yet fond and firma for clasping in another. 


Over and done: I sit before the glass, 

Drawn fall into the sunshine’s ruthless giare, 

| see the crowsfoot where the soft bloom was, 

‘The silver threads set in the bright brown 
hatr; 

My mirror never flashed me beauty back, 

#0 now, perchance, I have the less to lack. 


And yet for all it’s over, in the face, 

That gazes sad and patient back on m6, 

1 fancy love might read some quiet grace, 

Some toach of matron calm serenity. 

The eyes that live on children’s life for years, 

Gain something surely from their smiles and 
tears. 


Must it be over? one by one they flash, 

To their own place, these cherished stars of 
ours, 

Daring the storm in courage blind and rash, 

Seeing no serpent cotled among the flowers; 

Leaving us stranded on the lonely shore, 

Where the long waves chant, “Never, never 
more.”’ 


They will not, may not, cannot come again; 

Toe bond is snapped,and the great current 
aweeping 

Each little boat on to the mighty main, 

Uver each barrier in its fury leaping, 

Hears them in ite resistiess might along, 

For wreck or haven, gain, loss, prize, or 
wrong. 


For us, itall is over; though sometimes 

We feel old power pulse our being yet. 

Past, past!’ the voice of fate around us 
chimes, 

Past, aim and dream, vain struggle or regret! 

Put by the mirror, let the hand alone, 

The last card has been dealt, the game is done. 


POMEROY ABBEY. 


BY MRS HENRY WOOD. 


AUTHOR OF ‘EAST LYNNE,’’ ETC., ETC. 





CHAPTER XXIL—[Continvgp. } 


TANDING in the gateway to finish his 
cigar, Leolin saw a chariot approach- 
ing, its lamps shining like two great 
stars. Jefts was on the box, by which 

Leolin knew the carriage must be that of 
the Lady of Pomeroy, and no doubt cnn- 
tained his sister Joan, who had been staying 
at the convent on a visit to the Lady Abbess. 
She was now coming for the morrow’s ser- 
vices and to be the guest of Sybilla. 

Leolin waited to receive his sister. And 
then, their greeting over, he turned out on 
his solitary walk again, the perplexity, 
touching Major Thomas Barkley, running 
riot in his brain. 

Autumn weather had been genial that 
year: the sun bright, the air warm up to the 
middle of October. But to-day wintry 
weather had come in. The skies were 
gloomy; the whistling wind rose in mourn. 
inl strains, now rushing along in terrific 
gusts, and now gently shaking the trees with 
x sound of lamentation. Thuts it had heen 
since early morning. 

Twilight was drawing on apace. In one 
of the rooms of the soutn tower sat the Lady 
of Pomeroy and her sister-in-law, Joan. 
both habited in the deepest mourning, their 
custom on this particular day. This apart- 
ment, one of elegance and refinement, but 
small, looked on to the court-yard. 

‘How the wind howls!"’ exclaimed Miss 
Pomeroy, shivering as the blast seemed to 
shake the tower. ‘‘Sybilla, I wonder you 
preter this tower sitting room on these windy 
nights,’’ 

‘‘It is more cheerful, Joan. The drawing 
rooms in the wings are large and dreary. 
In this room though the wind seems to shake 
it, we look out on the court and see the light 
and signs of life.*’ 

‘I have observed that on this day the 
wind always does come up in these blasts,’’ 
returned Joan, in a whisper that seemed to 
shrink from its ownecho. ‘‘It is as if the 
daed were abroad.’ 

‘It is now nine years since the fatal 
night: four of its anniversaries I have passed 
in the abbey, and each time it has heen one 
ot these howling, gloomy days. They are 
enough to call up feelings of superstition in 
themselves alone.’’ 

That that day nine years ago had been a 
memorable one for the Pomeroys none can 
deny. In that room of the west tower, ex- 
actly opposite to the one they now sat in, a 
room shunned tor long long years before as 
being the haunt of a departed spirit, wronged 
in lite, Guy met his dreadful death by Ru- 
pert’s hand—and Rupert had ever since 
been an exile. 

Miss Pomeroy rose, with a quick move- 
ment, almost as though her thoughts were 
too much for her, and drew aside the win- 
dow curtain. There she stood, looking 
down on the quadrangle. The rooms in the 
nerth wing, inhabited by Leolin’s house- 
hold, were gay with many lights: and, it 
may be, that Joan felt cheered by the silent 
companionship. Light clouds sailed along 
the otherwise clear sky; the moonlight shone 
fall on the west wing and tower. It had 
turned out a bright day. 

On this same evening, Alice, widow of 
Guy Pomeroy, sat in her dressing-room, its 
windows facing the west wing and west 
tower. She had attended, with the rest of 
the abbey, the services in the chapel: at the 


conciusion of the last one, vespers, she had 
shut herselt in her rooms, closing them 
against intruders. 

Her eyes fixed on the windows of the 
haunted room, the terrible room which had 
been so fatal to her, there she sat, and in. 
dulged her reflections. What could those 
‘reflections be? Through her and her folly 
Guy had died, and Rupert was an exile. 
But she had never condoned the fact that 
Guy won her by a lie; and her feeling 
toward him was still one of dislike, rather 
than of love. 

The mental distress in which she continu- 
ally lived had been recently added to by her 
becoming acquainted with that hazardous 
visit of Rupert’s to England in the Spanish 
barque; which fact had previously been kept 
from her. She learnt it thaough inadver- 
tence. 

Siace then, it was not a week ago, Alice 
Pomeroy had lived in the most intense 
dread. The affair had taken quite an ex- 
aggerated hold on her mind. In every 
shadowy nook she saw the ill fated Rupert, 
cowering and shivering and hiding himself 
from the law: and she saw, in imagination, 
the officers of that same dread law pouncing 
upon him. 

The moon had risen high as Mra. Pome- 
roy sat, and its rays fell full on the haunted 
chamber: so had they fallen on the ever.to 
be.remembered night, when she was within 
it with Rupert. She raised her hands to 
her still young and beautiful face, and, 
pressing its temples, spoke aloud in her 
abandonment of remembrance and grief. 

‘*Will he dare to venture back?—will he 
dare to come; here, to Pomeroy? Oh, that 
he would, that [ might warn him! J would 
ask but one short, brief interview with him 
that I might tell him his visits to England 
were known and watched tor—as I make no 
doubt they are; that treachery is abroad and 
that he must hasten to put the seas between 
him and his enemies. We might speak just 
one word of comfort to each other's worn 
and weary heart, to strengthen ourselves in 
bearing up on our lone and miserable 
way. If he— 

Mrs. Pomeroy’s voice died suddenly, but 
her mouth remained open in dread amaze- 
ment. If ever she saw the figure of Rupert 
Pomeroy, she thought she saw it then, in 
the haunted room. 

The longer she gazed the more terrified 
she grew. That some one was moving 
about, inside that room, was certain. It 
appeared to be a man’s figure of remarkable 
height. Yes, surely it was Rupert! He 
came forward more than once, and ashe 
distinctly saw his head bent againat the 
panes of the window: and, even as she 
looked, a light for one brief moment ap- 
peared in the room, so that she discerned 
the outlines of his form and face. A strange 
thrill ran through ber: it was undoubtedly 
Rupert Pomeroy. But the light—what was 
that for? It appeared as though a match 
had been struck and as instantly extin- 
guished. 

Curious tancies come into a woman's 
mind: and into a man’s also sometimes. 
Mrs. Pomeroy arrived at the conclusion, by 
a process of reasoning which bad little of 
reason in it, that Rupert had struck the flash 
of light to give token of his presence. * The 
flash must have been as visible to the other 
windows as to hers; wondering eyes might 
likewise be at them; and a terrible dread 
took possession of her. 

What could he want—and in that place 
she asked herself. Oh, she mustcontrive to 
warn him of his danger; it seemed to be 
almost asa sacred duty laid upon her—for 
had it not been she who helped to bring the 
trouble upon him? 

In the excitement that possessed her, she 
lost sight of the dread journey that would be 
hers in going to the west tower. There 
might be no time to lose: for in that room he 
surely would not linger: but that he had 
contrived to get it to make known his pres- 
ence, and to signal some one from the ahhey 
to him, she could not doubt. 

Throwing a large black shawl over her 
head to ward off recognition, Mrs. Pome- 
roy stole down the stairs to the cloisters, as 
she had once stolen years before, and gained 
the north tower. ut its door was locked. 
How then could Rupert have gained admit- 
tance to the west wing? She drew into a 
corner to solve the mystery. 

She could not do it. Gliding back, she 
entered a passage that took her to the win- 
dow of the key-closet, in which a light 
burned. Peering closely in, she saw the 
bunch of keys belonging to the closed rooms 
hanging in its respective niche. What « 
mystery it all was!—now, as then. But she 
must gain admittance for Rupert's sake. 
Had he kept false keys by him al! these 
years? 

Speeding back,she entered the day nursery 
Bridget was kneeling down in the dark, her 
face just above the sill of the window, and 
as close to its glass as Mrs. Pomeroy’s bad 
just been to that of the key-closet. She 
started up with a cry of surprise at the en- 
trance of her mistress. 

‘Why are you in darkness?’ sharply de- 
manded Mrs. Pomeroy, ‘‘What are you 
looking at?”’ 

Bridget made no reply. She opened the 
store cupboard to get out her candle and 
box of matches; but before lighting it she 





turned to draw down the blind. 
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“I ask you, Bridget, what you were look- 
ing at: glued to the window in that manner! 
Let the blind alone and tell me. Speak in- 
stantly.”’ 

Bridget drew away from the faint light 
that came in at the window; the moon did 
not shine on these ar wy md y on o- 

ite; and her voice toa whis- 
occ. “Madam, Mr. Rupert is come back at 
last. I have seen him every night for a 
week in the haunted room opposite. I saw 
him two-night, a quarter of an hour ago, and 
I was watching fur bim again, madam, when 
you came in.’ 

“You have seen him for a week evel 
peated Mrs. Pomeroy, in utter amazemen 

“Just one week ago this night, madam, 
was the first time. Itswas a deal later than 
this. and a dark night. Miss Mary was 
restless: she had gone to bed in anger with 
mademvise}le, and could not sleep, and 
called to me to go in and tell her some 
tales. Well, madam, I did so, and sat till 
she was asleep, and then I came hack here. 
I stood a few minutes at the window before 
relighting my candle, which I had put out, 
and was watching the servants’ lights in the 
north wing—there was plenty of them alight 
for, if you remember, madam, Mr. Leolin 
had a gentlemen’s dinner party that night; 
it was the night before he went to London. 
I was looking at their lights, when all ina 
moment I saw a flash of light in the haunted 
room; it went out again, but not before I 
had caught sight of some form that looked 
like Rupert's. I was struck with fright. I 
thought what will become of him if he lets 
himself be seen. 1 watched the best part of 
the night, but I saw no more, and | have 
watched every night since, and seen him in 
it: never fur above a moment until last 
night. Last evening, madam, he stood for 
five minutes, good, at the window in the 

moonlight.’’ 

“Bridget’’"—and Mrs. Pomeroy's voice 
trembled with its emotion—‘‘are you sure 
ou are not mistaken? Is it veritably Mr. 
Rupert?’ 

‘‘Was there ever a tall, noble form like 
his, madam—save the lord's, and he has 
been under the sod these nine years. Six 
feet three inches, and of noble proportions! 
No, madam, I cannot mistake the form or 
the turn of the head of Mr. Rupert Pome. 
roy.”’ 

Mrs. Pomeroy leaned against the window. 
frame, and thought. Her project of pene- 
trating to the west tower was growing more 
feasible. 

‘“Bridget,’’ she said, arousing herself with 
a start, ‘‘we cannot let Mr. Rupert stay 
there unwarned. You must go into the 


never trust me with the keys!” 

“You can take them without his know- 
ledge. Use your cunning. The keys are 
hanging there, for I have just seen them. 
Go at once: I will await you in the clois- 
ters.”’ 

Mrs. Pomeroy waited what seemed to be 
an interminable time. Bridget came at 
last, and with the keys. Mra. Pomeroy 
desired her to go indoors. 


whispered the woman. 

“IT will do it, whether I like it not,’’ was 
the valiant reply ot Mrs. Pomeroy. ‘ Were 
two persons to go up, their movements 
might attract attention. Go you back to 
the nursery, Bridget, and be silent as the 
grave.” 


into the rooms of the weat wing, unlocking 
each door as she came to it. 


Rupert. But the room was empty. The 
bright moonlight, streaming in, very bright 
indeed that night, enabled her to see every 
part of it. The room looked just as it had 
looked that former night; nothing seemed 
to have been touched, nothing changed. 
But where was Rupert? What was this 
mystery? The rooms al) locked, and this one 
empty! She began to shiver and shake. 


with desperate effort: ‘oh! Rupert, why 
don’t you come to me? Only for one moment 
I have ventured up here for your sake.’’ 


it sounded like it. But where did it come 
from? It was not the wind; it was a totally 
different sound. It seemed to be in the 
walls---or was it but in her own imagina. 
tion? 


that she never had looked up: for there, 


his apparition—that of her husband. Guy. 
The moonlight shone in upon his ghastly 
face, upon his bare-lir, red once, but livid 
pow; aod his dull eyes were bent upon her 
in mingled sadness and anger, just as she | 
had seen them bent in life. 

How Mrs. Pomeroy left the couch and 
reached the window, she never afterwards 
remembered: some instinct prompted her 
thither. She went sideways: she could not 
turn her eyes from that awful figure, but 
she reached the window, dashed both her 
hands through it, shrieked out for succor in | 
her terrible agony, and then felldown sense. | 





north wing and get me the keys. I will go | 
up myself.” 

Bridget could scarcely answer for sur- 
prise. ‘‘I get the keys, madam! Cox would | 


*‘Madam—shall you like to go up alone?’ 


Her heart beating strangely, Mrs. Pomeroy | 
went up the stairs of the north tower, and | 


Pushing aside the hangings of the haunted 
room, she stepped into it, expecting to see | 


“Rupert, wnere are you?’’ she called out | 


Hark! What was that? A sigh’—a groan? | 


Well had it been for her peace of mind, , ously. 


right against the nun's picture, there was — 
| on every part of the small room. There 


The crash of gluse was beard, with the 
shriek for aid; the hands, wrin 


were seen. Bridget had been ing and 
watching. Were the hands and the cry Mrs. 
P ‘s? Bred upin the Pomeroy super 


Mrs. Pomeroy must have seen the ghost; 
cas Queda Aquos comme to grow tei ®: 
she a figure to grow : 
She the ghastly face of the Lord 
of Pomeroy. With a smothered how! she 
flew out to the great gateway of the abbey 
and, crossing it entered the noble hall be- 
longing to the part occupied by Leolin, and, 
waiting for nothing went on to the state 
apartments. In one of them'sat Leolin and 
Father Andrew, playing at chess. She made 
a hasty reverence to the priest and told what 
she had seen. 

“‘May all the saints have mercy upon 
Pome " uttered she, pretty nigh crazed 
with terror, touching the back of a chair to 
steady herself. ‘ lord’s come again. 
Your poor brother, sir, is in the west 
tower.” 


Leolin thought she meant Rapert, and 
uttered the name involuntarily as he rose 
from his seat in consternation little less than 
hers. Father Andrew took a pinch of snuff 
while he stared at her. 

“Ah, no, sir; not Mr. Rupert. Not” but 
what at first I thought it was he; but it’s the 
poor dead lord, G Ah, you'll believe 
me now, sir! i to it, years ago, that the 
lord's ghost appeared to me the very night 
of his burying, and I was bade hold my 
nonsense. You may both believe me now.”’ 

Leolin Pomeroy, man of the world though 
he was, had been educated in superstition, 
and he rose trom his seat in some discom. 
fort. The father, on the contrary, looked 
very much inclined to laugh; perhaps he 
felt at home with ghosts hw dead people. 

At this juncture the room door softly op. 
ened; and Lady Anna Pomeroy came tim. 
idly in, her infant in her arms. She looked 
scared, pores. it seemed, of the general 
discomfort. His wife's entrance served to 
break Leolin's unpleasant thoughts. 

**What is it, Anna?’ 

; “There's something in the haunted room, 
and I am frightened,’’ she began in a whis- 
per; for Lady Anna, having her abode 
amide’ these su;z2rstitions people, bad not 
escape | infection herself; and, to call the 
room the ‘‘haunted room,’’ was, to her, 
quite natural. ‘I happened to be alone 
with baby, and was standing with him at 
the window, when I heard the crash of glass 
opposite, and [ saw what looked like two 
hands thrust out at the casement of the west 
tower. In another minute | saw the out. 
lines of some one inside, but I could not dis- 
_tinguish much, and then the room was 
| lignted up with a pale discolored flame, and 





| a tall figure rose before the window. It 
| looked—it looked like some one dead,’”’ she 
shivered. ‘'I saw the face distinctly; it was 
like no one I ever knew; there seemed some 
| thing strange about its lip,’’ she added, 
| sinking her voice. ‘‘It was a white, corpse. 
like face; I say that I do not think it be. 
| longed to anyone living.” 
| ‘*Will you go up with me, father?’’ said 
| Leolin in a low tone to the priest. ‘‘We had 
| better go alone."’ 
Father Andrew nodded a cheerful assent. 
| Carrying a light, he and Leolin proceeded 
| alone to the haunted room, and were unmo 
| lested by sight orsound. Mrs. Pomeroy was 
| lying as she had fallen, underneath the win. 
dow, in « dead faint. Raising her between 
| them, they laid her on the old velvet couch; 
| and the movement served to bring her 
her senses. She seized hold of them both 
as they stood over her; her wounded hands 
| clasping their hands, as though she would 
| never let them go again. 
‘Don't leave me for the loveof Heaven!"’ 
‘No, no,"’ said Leolin, speaking softly in 
his compassion. ‘‘Have you been il]? What 
has alarmed you *’ 
| Is it gone?’’ she shuddered, glancin 
| round. ‘‘In that place, there, ’'she esantaned 
| in a faint voice, pointing to the nun's pie. 
ture, but not daring to raise her eyes tw it, 
“stood the apparition ot my husband I 
' would rather die than see it again; than be 
in this room with it alone—alone'’’ 

‘Daughter, your fears must have de 
| ceived you.”’ 

‘Father Andrew, do you think I have 
| forgotten him? Can I forget his features, 
and his peculiar lip? Ile was little altered; 
his eyes were dull, and his face wore the 
hue of the grave.”’ 

“It's a rare night for ghosts, this,’’ cried 
the father, in his good-natured mockery, for 
he deemed it best for her not to treat it seri 

“The wind whirls round the abbey 
as if it owed ita grudge.”’ 
Leolin held the light so that its rays fel! 


was no possibility of any one's being con 


| cealed in it; neither was there a sign Unat any 


one had been in it save Mrs. Pomeroy ant 
her imagination. He carried it w the nex 
room and looked about; but there was ueitn 
er sign nor symptom of anybody's presence, 
dead or living. 

“Imagination, and nothing else,’’ he 


| whispered in the ear of Father Andrew. 


And ne most sincerely hoped himself that it 
was imagination; that Kupert—whom he 
feared it was—was not there. 

The search over a kind of peace settled 


| upom the Abbey, and the inmates all retired 
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but lew either W rest ur sliveep. The mura 
ing however carried the news of the strange 
happenings far and near. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 
BEANS AND BAOON. 

OWLING along to Pomeroy Abbey, on 
the day following the commotion al- 
ready told of, went Mra. Wylde in her 
wella nted chariot attended by her 

servants. he high wind had gone down; 
the October day was fair and calm. 

In distress or trouble, a young woman 
naturally turns to her mother; for sympathy 
if not always for refage. Mrs. Pomeroy 
had passed a most wretched night; her 
maid Theresa, having slept on a sofa in 
the same apartment, for she dreaded to be 
alone, and when breakfast was over, she 
despatched Bridget to the White House to 
ask her mother ta come to her. 

Be you very sure Bridget did not fail to 
make use of the opportunity. Five minutes 
after she entered, Mra. Wylde was in pos- 
session of the whole story. 

Dismissing the woman with a message 
that she would be at the abbey in the course 
of the morning, Mra. Wylde sat on to re 
volve the news. And the cvonclusion she 
came to was not agreeable. 

Supernatural appearances held no place 
in Mrs. Wylde's belief. That Guy, Lord of 
Pomeroy, should return to trouble the earth 
after having been decently buried away be 
low it, she held to be most unreasonable. 
But she did fear any much, just as Leolin 
did, that it might be the wanderer, Mu 
pert. 

These were the reflections that were run- 
“ey through Mrs. Wylde's mind and cloud- 
ing her face as she drove to Pomeroy. She 
found Alice lying on a sofa in one of the 
front rooms, Theresa sitting at work at the 
window. 

Again she heard the story from 
daughter's lips. 

After iistening to it, Mra. Wylde fell into 
a fit of musing: she was naturally a shrewd 
far seeing woman. That nothing she could 
urge would shake her daughter's faith in this 
supernatural appearance, was evident: and 
she began to reflect that, of the two evils, 
it was better to let her rest in the beliefjaye, 
in spite of the fear and torment it induced, 
than thatshe should have her doubts directed 
to the only feasible ex planation—Rupert. 

**Alice,’’ she resumed, ‘‘I have never seen 
4 = myself, aud that makes me a sceptic. 
I have heard that some people do see such 
things; that they are eo constituted; and so 
—we will drop the subject. | came here 
intending to take you home with me. Will 
you come?” 

Alice shook her head. ‘You are very 
kind, mamma; you mean well; but nothing 
would induce me to leave the abbey. My 
interests lie within it.’’ 

**What interesta?’’ 

‘Mary's interests; and hers are mine. 
There are people living who would be capa 
ble of destroying them; I must be here to 
protect them.”’ 

Mra. Wylde 
Alice continued. 

**Mary shaii sometime be Lady of Pome 
roy; I have made my mind up to that. Her 
father was the Jord, she shall in her turn be 
the lady.”’ 

“By what means would you make her 
such?’ 

“By her marriage with young Rupert."’ 

Mrs. Wylde positively shrank at the 
words. She had had enough of scheming, 
herself, when she schemed to make this, 
her own daughter, Lady of Pomeroy by her 
marriage with Guy. What had come of 
it! 

“Oh Alice, don't plan!’ she urged, her 
voice taking quite a wailing tone. ‘Don't, 
don't! Be content to leave things to the 
goxl care of Heaven. And they are both 
but children yet.”’ 

“Of course: we cannot act against Ileav- 
en,’’ returned Alice, more pointed indiff>r- 
ence in her manner than her mother liked 
to see. = ‘‘But—to return to the question. 
This is my home, mamma, and I assure you 
I have no intention of quitting it.’’ 

“Only for two or three weeks, then; for 
two or three weeks, Alice! Until this excite 
ment shall have worn away.”’ 

Alice rather wondered at her mother's 
persistency—she seemed! quite agitated 
‘Thank you, mamma, but it cannot be. 
When my hands are better I will bring 
Mary and spend a long day with you.” 

Passing down the stairs and out at the 
gateway, Mrs. Wylde made a sign to her 
carriage not to follow her,and walked round 
the abbey towards Father Andrew's = Old 
Marget said her master was at home, and 
unceremoniously ushered the visitor into the 
little sitting-room, where sat the priest at 
his early dinner. 

‘Beans and bacon, my favorite dish,”’ 
said be in his jolly, hospitable manner 
“Will you take some, Mrs. Wylde; there's 
plenty. It’s not often that she gives it 
me.’ 


her 


scarcely understood; and 


Mrs. Wylde thanked him and declined. 
She entered at once upon the errand that 
had brought her. the priest turning from the 
table to listen. 

“T want you to use your influence with 
my daughter to come to my house for a 
time!’’ said Mrs. Wylde, after some little 
conversation, chiefly touching the previous 
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night, had passed, ‘She won't listen Ww me: 


nothing will induce her, she says, to quit 
the abbey. Do you think you could pre- 
vail upon her?’ 

“I'll try,”’ said the priest. ‘“Bat—once 
Mrs. Pomeroy takes a notion into her head, 
you can't get it out again. You can’t coerce 
her. She is fond of her own will, vou see: 
she’s like a Pomeroy for that.’’ 

‘“‘And what an improper place the abbey 
is just now for the child!’ resumed Mrs. 
Wylde—‘‘all these ghostly tales floating in 
it. For the child’s sake, Alice ought not to 
keep her there.’’ 

Father Andrew nodded assent. ‘‘Have 
you suggested that phase of the mi.tter to 
your daughter?’ * 

“No; to say the truth it had not occurred 
tome. But I will suggest it. The child 
knows all about last night, M:demoiselle de 
Garonne says: she is just one of those chil- 
dren that you can't keep things from. You 
must talk to Mrs. Pomeroy yourself, father.”’ 
; ‘I will,”’ said the priest. ‘‘l’ll see her to 
day.”’ 

Back started Mrs. Wylde for the abbey, 
leaving the good priest to his beans and 
bacon. And as she was finally passing out 
to her carriage, she saw Leolin Pomeroy 
coming round from the path that led to the 
rocks. Onthe impulse of the moment she 
turned aside and spoke to him. 

‘What a disagreeahle affair this is, Mr. 
Pomeroy, that they are saying has happened 
—about your poor brother Guy. He could 
not have been seen, could he? The thing 
does not stand to reason.” 

Every haughty line in Leolin’s face grew 
more haughty at the abrupt address. He 
had never taken cordially to Mra. Wylde, 
any more than he had to her daughter: that 
she should presume to speak of this to him 
tried his temper. 

‘What do you mean, 
Leolin., 

‘‘What I fear is, that it must be Rupert,’’ 
spoke Mrs. Wylde, her voice sinking to the 
veriest whisper. ‘‘Father Andrew says no: 
but I cannot come to any other conclu- 
sion,”’ 

Leolin despising Mrs. Wylde, deemed it 
little less than a piece of insolence for her 
to have mentioned the subject to him at all: 
but nevertheless her opinion painfully im- 
pressed him, strengthening the fear which 
he had been striving all the morning to 
drive away. He would not let this be seen; 
he turned the subject off with almost a jest, 
changing his tone to one of civility, as he 
walked with her to hand her into her car- 
riage. 

She drove off nodding to him. Leolin 
lifted his hat with a smile, and then put it 
on to cover « brow of perplexity and pain. 


madam?” asked 





CHAPTER XXVI_. 

WITH MR. HILDYARD, 
EOLIN POMEROY had remained so 
deeply imbued with the impression that 

J it was Rupert who had been seen in 

the west wing as to become uneasy. 
The whole day after his brief interview with 
Mrs. Wylde he had brooded over the fear, 
striving in vain to discard it; at evening, 
calling Father Andrew to be his companion, 
he went into the wings and made a search 
of the reoms: but they found nothing. 
After a night of torment, Leolin had come 
to London to put the matter before Mr. 
Hildyard and get his opinion. But on his 
arrival there he found the lawyer seriously 
ill. 

However at twelve o'clock he made his 
way to Russell Square, sent in his card, 
and was almitted. At his desk, in a small 
study lined with books, apparently sorting 
old letters, sat Mr. Hildyard, worn, grey, 
und shrunken. Ile silently took the hand 
held out by Leolin, and kept it for some 
moments. 

“Tam very sorry to see you like this,’’ 
spoke Leolin, whose heart was aching. 
Never in all his life had he seen anybody so 
changed in a space of time that might be 
counted by hours. 

“Ay. When the end sets in with a will, 
it makes quick word with some of us,’’ was 
the answer. ‘‘But I am somewhat better 
to-day. What has brought you up again so 
soon?’ 

Leolin drew a chair near, bent forward 
and entered upon his tale. The lawyer 
listened in silence, his elbow on the table, 
his hand partly shading his face. 

When he had given all the particulars the 
lawyers said:— 

‘Bat you have searched and found no 
one? 

‘Yes, but it was at night. And there may 
be nooks and corners that the light did not 
penetrate, or we see—any way, the fear 
that Rupert is hiding there haunts me. 
Who knows but some secret closet may ex- 
ist there?”’ 

‘How could he be fed?"’ 

“I know not. Unless he has had Cox in 
his pay. JT might suspect old Jerome were 
he at the abbey; but he is not. Jerome 
would run his very neck into a noose to 
serve or save a Pomeroy.’’ 

“Has Jerome got him shut up in the 
keep?’’ went on Mr. Hildyard. But he 
made the remark in simple pleasantry, his 
mind refusing to admit the possibility that 
Rupert could be at Pomeroy. And this 
Leolin detected. Rupert was in the west 
wwer, if anywhere; not at the keep. 
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“And what is it that you wish me w do 
for yout—or, rather, Prael; for it must be 
he in future.’’ 

“I don’t know what it is,”’ confessed 
Leolin; ‘I don’t know that anything can be 
done. The fact is,fl am too uneasy to be at 
rest; and I came up to put the case before 
you and ask your opinion upon it; more 
especially to ask whether you have gained 
any clue latterly as to where Rupert is.”’ 

‘Not the slightest,’’ promptly replied Mr. 
Hildyard. ‘Does the Lady of Pomeroy 
never hear from him? her husband, George, 
used to. 

Leolin shook his head. ‘‘We are not 
great friends, she and I, but she would be 
sure not to keep so grave a thing from as 
any communication from Rupert. I would 
almost give up my birthright to set the ques- 
tion at rest; to be assured of where Rupert 
is at this present moment,’’ passionately 
added Leolin. 

Mr. Hildyard understood perfectly what 
he meant by his ‘‘birthright:"’ the heirship 
of Pomeroy. He was beginning to look 
upon Leolin, in regard to that point, as 
partly demented. 

Leolin rose. ‘I cannot take up your time 
longer—and to no purpose,’’ he remarked. 
‘I wish you could have advised me—or sug- 
gested some little ray of light.”’ 

‘I think, were I you,”’ slowly spoke Mr. 
Hildyard, ‘‘I should at once throw that west 
wing open. Open all the rooms, one after 
another; doors and windows too, and let 
them stay open day and night.”’ 

But there might be objections to this plan; 
even as the lawyer spoke, they 
through Leolin’s mind. If Rupert were in- 
deed there, it might be fatal to him; leading 
to his discovery: moreover, contro] in these 
matters was not vested in Leolin, but in Sy- 
billa. And she had all along shown herself 
resolute in keeping the west wing unmo- 
lested. 

‘I trust I shall soon hear better news of 
you,’’ said Leolin, some slight tremor in his 
voice, as he gazed upon that fading face. 

‘*There will be no ‘better’ for me in this 


’ world,’’ was the lawyer's answer; ‘‘I feel 


that I now see you for the last time. Mr. 
Leolin, we have been good friends for manv 
years, as client and advocate. I have served 
the Pomeroy family faithfully-——”’ 

‘*You have, you have,’’ impulsively in- 
terrupted Leolin, pressing the hands that 
clasped his. ‘‘Never a more faithful friend 
than you.”’ 

“Then, will you pardon me if I presume 
upon that long friendship, those years of 
service, by giving to you a last word of ad. 
vice? I do itas a dying man. Prevail upon 
yourself to let the contest with Rome drop 
—or, rather, the contest with the rights of 
the young child. You know what t have 
always said—that the cause is not a right 
eous one. I fee) sure, I seem to see clearly, 
that Heaven does not and will not prosper 
it. Cease the vexatious strife, and thereby 
ensure peace to your conscience. You ma 
need the comfort when you come to be as 
am. It is tor your own sake that I advise 
this.”’ 

‘‘T am sure it is, and I thank you,”’ re- 
turned Leolin warmly. ‘‘T thank you just 
as much as though I could take the advice. 
From your point of view it is only kind of 
you to give it. Well, good-bye; good-bye, 
dear Mr. Hildyard. I wish I could hear of 
your getting better! I wonder what it is 
that has induced this grave illness?’ 

The ast words were spoken in that light 
and semi-insincerity which we are all apt 
to use now and then in social converse, for 
Leolin Pomeroy did know what had induced 
the illness. At Jeast, he guessed—Mr. 
Hildyard was dying of that not very un- 
common malady, a broken heart. 

‘‘Now, shall I gogto Berkeley Square, or 
shall I not?’’ debated Leolin. ‘It I could 
make sure Essington was out, I would. I 
think I'll chance it.’’ 

For, Leolin Pomeroy no longer cared to 
meet his father-in-law too often. For some 
time now a coolness had existed between 
them. There had been no quarrel, no bitter 
words; but the older Lord Essington grew, 
the more strongly did he disapprove of Leo- 
lin’s policy, to dispossess the young Lord of 
Pomeroy: and, as the ear] was open-natured 
and very much given tosay what he thought 
Leolin kept out of his way. 

Fortune favored him. Lady Essington 
and Geraldine were at home, but not his 
lordship. Leolin sat down to lunch with 
them. 

They could converse restrainedly at the 
meal, as it was not customary for servants 
to be in attendance. Mabel was married; 
married well; but not to the Duke of St. 
Ives, who had never come forward again 
after Anna’s rejection. 

“And what of your wife?’’ asked Lady 
Essington. ‘Is she really getting strong?’ 

‘I think so; I hope so,”’ replied Leolin. 
“She had a very slight attack of aguea night 
or two ago—but something had occu to 
put her out.”’ 

‘Got frightened about her baby, I expect, 

ngirl: ig m sure I hope this one will live. 
t is very sad Anna should have had this 
nervous fever,’’ added the countess. 

“It was intermittent fever,’’ contended 
Leolin, incipient resentment in his tone. 

‘They are much alike. We have spoken 
of it here as nervous fever al] along. Her 
father thinks it was that.’’ 
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‘But Il assure you it was not,"’ persisted 
Leolin. 

“It is her father who says it: I don’t sey 
it. I am sure he has Anna a great deaj 
upon his mind. He thinks that this per. 
petual scheming, which goes on, tries he 
and tells upon her.’’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


SHAKLETON GRANGE. 


BY VIVIENNE. 











F course you must go, Maggie. Now 
that your grandfather has written for 
you, it would never do for you to re. 
fuse for all our sakes, most especial 
your father’s. Richard, what do you say?” 
continued my mother, as my father entered 
our small breakfast-room. ‘‘Maggie has 
had a letter from the old squire this morns 
ing, saying he is ill, and he wants her to 
and stay at Shakleton until he is better.’’ 

‘IT am very glad of it,’”’ hereplied, ‘“Who 
can tell what may spring from it? You 
may be the means of healing the old ru 
ture. I have tried and failed often enough; 
it is for you to try now, my child—who can 
say? But Maggie the Grange isa dismal, 
gloomy place fora young girl to stay at,” 
he continued, looking out through the 
window at the soft, white snow which was 
falling thickly upon the opposite trees. 

I did not say to any one how much I dis. 
liked the idea of my visit, for I saw how 
pleased my parents were that my grand. 
father had written and asked me. The feud 
between the father and son dated back 
twenty-five years, when my father was 
little more than twenty. I had heard the 
story often from my mother, and from old 
Betsey, our nurse, and it was one of disobe- 
dience and unforgiveness. It was this: 
Richard Grayson, my grandfather, had 
only one son, my father, who was toolish 
enough to fall in love with his sister’s gov- 
erness and marry her, in spite of all his 
father wished and said. They were pri- 
vately married; and as soon as it became 
known my grandfather turned my father 
out of Shakleton Grange, and they had 
never looked upon each other’s face since. 

The preparations of the next few days 
kept my mother and myselt very busy, and 
then came the morning of the tenth, when I 
was to leave, the first time in my life, and 
take my lonely journey into an unknown 
county. Wallace Deering, the young doc- 
tor of Hendon, who was a great deal in 
my little world, and my father accom. 
panied me to Raighton, the nearest station to 
Hendon. Then came a few last words and 
messages, mingling with the ringing of the 
bell, and I was on my way to Shakleton, 
where we soon arrived. 

I was the only passenger for that small 
wayside station, where I found one of my 
grandfather's carriages waiting to convey 
me to the Grange. At length the carriage 
stopped. The hall-door was thrown open 
and a broad, blinding, ruddy flood of light 
and a kind-hearted old lady advanced to 
meet me, introducing herself as my relative’s 
housekeeper, Mrs. Forbes. 

She showed me to my room, and waited 
for me while I changed my dress; when 
this was concluded, she accompanied me to 
a room at the far end of the corridor. 

Then, throwing open the door, she an- 
nounced me,—‘‘Here is Miss Grayson, sir.’’ 
Then the door closed, and I stood, silent 
and nervous, in the presence of my grand- 
father. 

“Come to me, Maggie,’ said a weak 
voice, which proceeded from a large arm- 
chair, drawn up very close to the fire— 
‘‘come to me.”’ 

I crossed the room, and stood silent by 
the chair, which held a small, shrivelled 
old man, with a long white beard and 
moustache. He did not look so old as I had 
expected, but he seemed to me to be very 
feeble and ill. He breathed heavily, and 
the hand which he held out to me shook 
like a leaf. 

In that hour we did not talk much, and 
my grandfather never asked after my father 
and my home; but he seemed pleased ww 
have me sitting beside him, and he listened 
patiently to me, and would look kindly at 
me, a8 I chatted of my journey. 

We dined in the library that evening, and 
at my grandfather’s request I took my seat 
opposite to him, considerably awed by the 
solemn state of all I saw and heard. 

It is now many years since that first even 
ing at Shakleton Grange, and yet sad Agen, 
that happened stands out as distinct an 
fresh in my memory as the events of yester- 
day. 

During the progress of the meal my 
grandfather turned to the man who was 
standing behind his chair, and asked, 
‘‘Webster, do you know whether Symes has 
left the village yet?’’ 

‘He has not gone yet, sir. Tenant was 
telling me only a few minutes ago that he 
saw him at the door of the ‘Lion’ this even- 
ing as he drove Miss Grayson through the 
village.’’ 

‘Well, listen, Webster. See Symes your- 
self, and tell him from me, that if I hear of 
hig being in the neighborhood of Shakleton 
to-morrow, I will sign the order for his 
arrest. Maggie,’’ he continued, looking 
across the table at me, ‘‘I have been very 
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much aunoyed wday. That feilow that 
you heard me speak of, Symes, was an un- 
derkeeper of mine, and lately I have found 
out that he has been making away with the 
game wholesale—sending it to the markets, 
and robbing me right and left. This morn- 
ing I discharged him.”’ 

As he concluded his recital, the querulous 
voice of my grandfather sank to a tone of 
fretful complaint. 

Like most other things, my evening at 
Shakleton drew toa close. I telt tired with 
my journey, and very grateful tomy grand- 
father for intimating that I might wish to 
retire early. Mrs. Forbes accompanied me 
to my room, to see that I found all comfor- 
table, and I think to indulge herself with a 
little chat, as she stood by the side of my 
bright, warm fire. 

After her departure, I commenced slowly 
disrobing, dreaming all the while of my 
Hendon home, and of Wallace Deering. 

Some little time afterwards, just when I 
was going to put out my light and climb 
into the enormous heavy old-fashioned bed, 
my eyes rested upon a small door, which I 
had not observed*hefore, in one corner of the 
room. Taking up the candle again, [| 
crossed and looked in. What I saw, ap- 
peared to be a large recess or cupboard, 
filled with boxes and travelling cases. All 
this [ saw ata glance; and I also saw some. 
thing else—from underneath some old tar- 
pauling, I saw two dirty boots protruding, 
while I distinctly heard the heavy labored 
breathing of some one sleeping under the 
old covering. Setting down my light fora 
second, and bending over the sleeping cov- 
ered form, I saw the butt of a revolver shi- 
ning out trom underneath the tarpauling. 
I — drew it from its hiding-place, and 
taking it and my candle away with me, I 
beat a rapid and most willing retreat. 

Once in my own room, I turned the key 
upon the sleeping man, and hastily put on 
my shoes and some clothes. ThenI took 
up the light acain and opened my bed-room 
door, leading into the great old gallery. 
This door I also locked after me, and then I 
sped noiselessly and quietly down the stair- 
case into the hall. I must go for Tenant, 
the old servant who lived in the Lodge; that 
was the one idea which possessed me, and 
upon which I had been acting since I locked 
inthe man. With trembling fingers I un- 
locked the great front door; and taking the 
key with me, I let myself out. I was half 
way down the avenue, and was just draw- 
ing my long white flannel dressing-gown 
cluser round me, for the cold penetrated my 
half-attire, when I heard voices before me, 
and I stopped. 

The voices grew louder as they advanced, 
and the muffled footsteps seemed to pause 
opposite to me in an uncertain kind of way, 
while I distinctly heard one of the men say, 
“IT cannot think what makes him so long 
before he gives us the signal. I hope the 
fellow got in all right. I think it isa pity 
that he is so set upon murdering the old 
squire. It is always best not to shed blood 
if one can help it, and it will punish the old 
chap sufficiently if we quietly bone his 
spoons, and leave his windpipe alone.”’ 

The footsteps and the voices passed on, 
and I lost the sound in the distance. Then 
I started again. I reached Tenant's lodge 
at last and knocked loudly. Soon the door 
opened, and I pushed in; telling of my 
adventure in as few words as I could. 

“Stop you here a bit, miss, with my old 
woman. I'l) go and awake Webster, and 
make arrangements with him,’’ said Ten- 
ant, when had finished my recital, and 
then he went. 

After what appeared to me to be hours, I 
heard ‘‘Gate’’ called outside, and opening 
the door, we looked out just as imy grand- 
father’s two men let in a small group of 
mounted police. I heard afterwards, that 
Webster's boy had fetched them on Ten- 
ant’s horse while the two men kept guard. 

We then all went to the Grange. Three 
ot the men, with Tenant, went bootless up 
the broad stairs, along the fine, handsome 
old gallery, tomy bed room. I stood out- 
side by my grandfather's door: he should 
not be disturbed if I could help it. 

A second or two, and I heard a faint 
struggle, and they came out again leading a 
man gagged and pinioned—the same I found 
sleeping. I heard afterwards that they stood 
in the hall, leaving the door open, ard blow- 
ing a whistle found upon the captured man, 
they surrounded and caught the rest of the 
gang as they rushed in at the well-known 
sound. ° 

I say I heard afterwards, for at the time 
it was done I was lying upon my bed ina 
dead faint, with kind-hearted Mrs. Forbes 
bending anxiously over me. 

One evening, about a fortnight after the 
adventure I have described, I was lying in 
my dressing-room; & low tap came to the 
door, and upon my calling out “Come in,’ 
my grandfather entered. 

‘‘May I come in, Maggie?’’ he asked, as 
he crossed the room to me. ‘‘I want to talk 
a little to you, if it will not tire you. Do 
you know that Symes and his gang were 
tried to day, and Symes confessed, amongst | 
other things, that he had meant to shoot me. | 
He is a bad revengeful fellow, and 1 am 
afraid there are many like him. Now, 
Maggie, child, we wil) not talk any more 
about him. To all intents and purposes, | 
you saved my life, and I wish to show my 





| cept a position as teacher. 


THE SATURDAY 


ayn DY Biviug you pleasure. Ask me 
or something, pet, and it shall be yours. 
Shall it be diamonds to sparkle in your hair, 
little one ?"’ he asked, fondly smoothing my 
hair with his infirm hand. 

I clasped my arms round the kind old 
man's neck, and whispered, ‘‘I do not want 
diamonds.’ 

‘What! a woman, and not want dia- 
monds !’’ he exclaimed. ‘Child, you as- 
tonish me. Well, then, shall I buy a fine 
practice fora certain young doctor whom 
we know of, and set the wedding bells 
ringing ?—shall I, Maggie ?’’ 

‘‘No, grandfather dear, I do not want 
wedding bells, nor the doctor either. I 
mean—I want something else so much 
more.’’ I slipped off my sofa and knelt by 
the side of theoldman. ‘Oh, grandfather ! 
it is the time of pardon and peace; the time 
in all the year which ought to soften men's 
hearts towards each other, because it came 
to us briggt with redemption and pardon. 
Say that you will not let this season pass 
you by without forgiving your own, 
your only son. His fault was little, and 
his sorrow much.”’ 

As I finished the old man’s head was 
resting upon my shoulder, the silver hair 
mingling with mine 

*Child,’’ he whispered in a softened voice, 
‘‘you have conquered. It shall be as you 
wish.”’ 

That evening my grandfather wrote to 
ask my father to come to the Grange and 
bring his family, in which was included 
Wallace Deering. 

They all came, and there never was such 
a dinner; andI do not think I ever saw 
such bright happy faces as smiled on every 
side. 

Long years have passed since then, and 
the dear old gray head has for many years 
been sleeping under the shadow of the 
ancient church, while the bells have rung 
out above him the joyous tidings of Pardon 
and Peace. 

_ -- ——— - 


WAITING. 





BY F. W. B, 





W hen rose leaves in long grasses fall, 
To hide their shattered head, 

All tenderly the grasses 
Bow down to veil the dead, 


And there are hearts content to walt, 
Still as the yrasses lie, 

Till those they love, however late , 
Turn there at last to die. 


rr 


Lulie’s Match-Making. 


BY MAGGIE SINCLAIR, 





“AMMA,” excitaimed Lulie Marsh, ‘‘I 
have a fancy!’ 

‘‘Well, darling,’’ said her mother, 
I ‘what is it?’’ 

‘Lam quite tired of heroes and heroines 
in stories, and all their real and imaginary 
troubles,’’ replied Lulie) ‘You know when 
Iam of age I shall have a nice little inde 
pendency of my own, and a happy home 
with vou as Jong as you live. I shal] never 
need to marry for the same reason that so 
many girlsdo. Then I love you and Ran- 
dall too dearly ever to love any one else 
more. I am going to weave my machina 
tions round some one else, You must help 
me, mamma, and play into my hands.’’ 

“You must be more explicit, then,’’ 
said Mrs. Marsh, looking very much 
amused 

‘It has only entered my head since Ran- 
dall's letter came this morning,”’ said Lulie, 
gravely. “‘Hesays in it, you know,that 
he will be able to come to us for severa) 
weeks this midsummer, while we are here 
at Sandown Bay, and he is going to bring 
his bachelor friend, Mr. Burdenne with 
him.” 

“Well, Lulie, I confess [am as much in 
the dark as ever,’’ said Mrs. Marsh. 

‘Well you remember my old schoolfel- 
low. Gertrude Waite,’’ continued Lulie. 

“Certainly, Lulie,’’ was the reply. ‘‘But 
how or in what way she is connected with 
John Burdenne, I do not know.’”’ 

‘“‘Mamma,’’ said Lulie, laughing softly, 
‘‘you could not have read so many novels 
when you were young as I have done, or it 
would be no mystery to you. They have 
never seen each other that am aware of, 
but that is no reason why they should not 
indeed Iam goingto make it my business 
to introduce them to each other. [am only 
waiting tor your permission to write off at 
once to Gerty, asking her to come to us 4s 
soon a8 our holidays commence.’ 

After some little hesitation her mother 
gave the required permission, with the ad- 
dition that she shonid he very discreet. 
Lulie thanked her, promising w be discre 
tion itself. and ran away to write her leiter 

Gertrude Waite's father had failed in 
business, and she had been compelled to ac 
Luiie’s belief 
was that she was abused in her position 

She counted the hours until Gertrude | 








could arrive, and she felt half angry with | 
Randall, that in his haste to breathe the sea | 
breezes, he and his friend arrived at San. | 
down Bay, two whole days before the | 
eighteenth of June, the day upon which 
Gertrude would be liberated from her du | 


ties. 











EVENING POST. 


To make up ior it, huwever, sie Was ova- 
tinually. singing the praises of her friend, 
Weare loth to confess huw iittle real in- 
terest in Mr. Burdenne’s own mind cen- 
tered around the name so many times re- 
peated of Gertrude Waite; but he did think 
many times what a genercus little high- 
souled friend she possessed in Lulie Marsh. 

Gertrude Waite was of course in perfect 
ignorance of the designs of Lule; the little 
matchmaker was wily enough to understand 
the proud honorableness of her friend's na- 
ture, and to know that the mere hint of 
such ascheme would drive her to cut short 
her visit, and deprive herself of the only 
chance she had of entire rest and enjoy- 
ment. 

At last she came, and Lulie was hopeful, 
but though Gertrude Waite was an interest. 
ing-looking girl, she was not an attractive 
one. To John Burdenne there was not suf- 
ficient originality about ber to startle him 
into admiration; she, was, upon the sur. 
face, sv like dozens of women whom he had 
known. Had he taken the trouble, per- 
haps he might have discovered depths be- 
neath, but then he felt no desire to take 
that trouble. 

Lulie was not blind to the ill success of 
her scheme. She was more than once dis- 
posed tobe angry with Gertrude, because 
she seemed so indifferent to the husband it 
had been her pleasure to single out for her 
—nay, Gerty, often spoke of him with 
something of aversion. 

‘‘What a pity it is,’’ she said. ‘‘that so 
good &@ man can make himself so disagreea- 
»le!”’ 

‘‘But he is not disagreeable,’ replied Lu- 
lie, passionately; ‘‘mamma said only this 
morning what a pleasant addition he has 
been to our seaside home. All are willing to 
endorse her opinion but you.’’ 

‘‘We can only speak of people as we find 
them, Lulie,’’ said Gertrude. ‘‘Perhaps he 
has some especial antipathy te me that 
causes him always to put on his most unat- 
tractive manner towards me.’’ 

Lulie smiled; she had read somewhere, in 
one of the novels from which she had drawn 
her experience and wisdom, that to treat 
one person differently from others was a 
sure sign of some secret interest being felt in 
that person. 

Matters did not look very promising, cer 


tainly; and when Gertrude Jeft her, Lulie 
fell into a deep considering fit. 
Later, when she came down into the 


morning room, she found Mr. Burdenne in 
a lounging chair, by the shaded window. 

‘Where is Randall?’’ she asked. 

“IT saw him ride out with Miss 
about a quarter of an hour ago,’’ was the re- 
ply. 

Lulie thought, or supposed she detected, 
some little difference in Mr. Burdenne’s 
manner. ‘This of course she at once attri 
buted to the fact of Randall’s having run 
away with his lady love. 

When they returned she seized the first 
opportunity that offered of speaking to her 
brother alone 

“Tam surprised that you should be so 
blind, and so careless of your friend’s bhap- 
piness as to monopolize Gertrude’s society 
as you did this morning, Randall. You are 
not acting honorably towards your friend,”’ 
Lulie said. 

“By Jove, Lulie, you are trying me too 
much!"’ exclaimed her brother. ‘Do you 
think John Durdenne cares a straw wheth 
er T or any one else monopolizes Gertrude 
Waite so long as he is left free to follow the 
bent of his own inclination? It is not Ger 
trude whom he is anxious to impress with 
& favorable opinion of himself. If it were, 
it would be the occasion of the rupture of 
our friendship,’’ he murmured, as he turned 
away; which concluding sentence did not 
reach Lulie’s ears. 

As the days passed, and all Lulie’s efforts 
to promote a better understanding between 
her brother's friend and her own were fruit- 
Jess, the cloud grew deeper upon the brow 
of Jobn Burdenne, and Lulie persuaded 
herself that he was inwardly torturing him 
self between his sense of what was due w 
his friend and his own inclination to win 
the good graces of Gertrude Waite. 

The month drew to an end. Gertrude 
Waite received intimation that the schoo! 
in which she was a teacher would re-open 
on the twenty-filth of the month, and that 
her presence would be required on the day 
preceding that date. 

Randall hinted at the necessity of @ re- 
turn to the metropolis. 
Lulie grew desperate. 
be done. 

Sitting in the sunshine, Lulie recalled to 
mind the many love stories that bad wound 
themselves up happily, merely by the appli 
cation of a seasonable sting of jealousy. 
She had been enabled to detect John Bur- | 
denne’s secret-by his jealousy of her bro 
ther: and if she could once make Gertrude 
deeply and seriously the prey of the green: | 


Something must 








eyed monster, the game would be over, and 
she would be the winner. 

From that moment Lulie Marsh changed 
her tactics. Formerly, when her attempts | 
had been unsuccessful to make John Lur 
denne the escort of Gertrude in any of their 
equestrian, aquatic, or pedestrian excur- 
sions, she had either kept the party wWw- 
gether or withdrawn herself from it, re | 


Waite 


| amount of revenuefrom it. 


11 


| turning to the house upon some trivial ex. 


cuse. Now it was different. 

Some way this state of things progressed 
much more favorably than the former; al! 
fell readily into her views; and when Ger. 
trude’s face lost some of the color and ani- 
mation it had gained at Sandown, Lulie 
watched it with compuaction mixed with 
triumph. 

Those last days were like a Summer's 
bright dream; Lulie wondered however 
they had sped so swiftly and pleasantly, 
when all the time she had been inflicting 


in. 
a was time now to let Gertrude see that 
she had only been playing a part; that she 
had never intended in reality to usurp her 
position in the regard of John Burdenne. 
She must be cold and discreet again, with- 
drawing into herself. Why was it that the 
thought of the necessity of this caused her 
& momentary pang, sharp and stinging? It 
was a conscience prick; she had been traitor 
to Gertrude; yes, that was the reason of it; 
it would have been more strange had she 
not felt some of the pain she been com. 
pelled to make Gertrude suffer. Yet when 
he proposed a last walk previous to bis re- 
turn, Lulie’s heart beat quickly. There 
was no necessity for poole rtrude’s 
heart still deeper with jealousy; then why 
did Lulie suddenly conceive a great desire 
for this one more walk with John Burdenne? 
He would be away to morrow; she might 
never see him again; it would be time 
enough to enlighten Gertrude in the even. 
ing; besidea, Gertrude was gone for a drive, 
and if she deprived herself of the pleasure 
of this one last walk, she would gain noth- 
ing by it. So she assented, and ran away 
to put on her hat. 

He was very thoughtful on the way, and 


when = reached the hill overlooking the 
sea, in a burst of passion he told her of his 
love. 


‘Mr. Burdenne, what do you mean?’’ she 
asked. ‘By what right do you dare to ad. 
dress me in this manner?’’ 

“By the right you have given me,’’ he 
replied; ‘‘by your manner towards me dur. 
ing the last week. Have you not shown 
many times that my attentions have not 
been unwelcome to you? Nay, have you 
not exhibited pleasure at their acceptance?’’ 

The perception of Joho Burdenne was as 
keen as his heart was bold; Lulie had not 
deceived him as she had deceived herself, 
for it is easy to tell when aversion answers 
our advances. He caught her hand in his 
as she averted her head, and strove vainly 
for a glimpse of her downcast face. 

‘‘Lulie,’’ said he, ‘if you had been quite 
indifferent to me, I should have discovered 
that fact before hazarding so much; but 
since I have hazarded so much, I must have 
plain and truthful answers. What obsta- 
cle stands in my way towards the attain- 
ment of my wishes?” 

Then Lulie’s lips dropped the words, half 
audibly, ‘You were attached to Gertrude 
Waite before my encouragement turned 
your fancy in another direction.”’ 

‘Never!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘And why 
speak lightly of fancy when it is the devo- 
tion of a lifetime IT offer you?—the first and 
only love of my manhood ?”’ 

Little traitress, how her heart beat at those 
words, 

The mention of Gertrude’s name then and 
there by Lulie proved the one link wanting 
in a chain of incidents in the mind of John 
Burdenne, making evident what had been 
obscure. 

He laughed a deep mellow laugh at the 
discovery, and the hand that had been hold- 
ing Lulie’s slid round her waist, while he 
gathered her Jittle form close to his breast, 
and she, asthe proper culmination of her 
treachery, did not resist him. 

By and by came Randall and Gertrude, 
happy in the consummation cf their long 
and faithful attachment; for it turned out 
that ever since Gertrude first visited Lulie, 


) she and Randall had indulged an outapoken 


fancy for each other. 

‘Tt is not a good match for you, Gertie,’’ 
said Lule, in self-defense and desperation. 
“Not so good, perbaps.in a worldly sense, 
as the one you would have made for me,”’ 
replied Gertrude; ‘‘but I would not for all 
the world, withdraw the heart from Ran- 
dall that he won from me. We can wait, 
dear Lulie; but Mr. Burdenne can not. It 
is arranged that when you leave here, I 
shall come and be a daughter to your moth- 
er, until sucha time as Randall has the 
home he thinks necessary for me,”’ 

Lulie hid her blushing face upon her 
friend's neck, and from that day to this she 
bas never been heard to regret that her first 
and Jast attempt at match making did nut 
end as she anticipated. 

a - o- 


A firm in Sneffleld recently abandoned 








| the destgn of the old fsehtioned traditional sort 


otace, and adopted the form of the American 
axe A #«pectioen of the improved ate waa 
sentto Mr. (siwistone, from whom the inevit 
able postal card was received, acknowledging 
recetpt of tne implement and pratetng tt-« 
qualities. The fia: now does a good business 
with what bas been called the “Gladstone 
Axe.” orders coming in for twenty to thirty 


| dozens ata time. 


* -_- 

For a long time the raising of tobacco ha 
been prohibited in (reat Britain tn order to 
enable the government to realize the greatest 
it is now pro 
posed_to allow it to be cultivated tn order wo 
“ive eroployment to the people whe are oul 
of work 
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AY I goon the common to pay? I've 
been a good girl to-day,’ warbled the 
dear litule pet, Isabe! Lee, ina voice 
that was sweetasthe song ofa bird 

at sunlight; and upand down the stairs she 
went, singing her childish ditty, and 
searching eagerly for her mother that she 
might obtain the desired permission. 

“Bay yes, do now, that's a dear, good 
mother,’ she exclaimed, when at length 
she found herself in the arms of the loved 
one. “Miss Jane mays I've been a very 
good girl, indeed; and she says, too, that air 
and play will do me much good. And 
there's no place in all the world where I 
love so wellto play as on that dear old 
common of ours. I call it our little country, 
mother, ‘cause there aint any houses there, 
nothing but grass and trees and water."’ 

“And birdlings from human nesta,”’ said 
the mother, as she lovingly kissed the darl- 
ing. ‘Yea, you my but mind and not 

y too hard—and be sure, Bell, w get 

ere the dinner is ready.”’ 

Merrily then pattered the slippered feet 
after bonnet and cape and hoop—and merri - 
ly sang the happy voice: 

“I may go on the common to play, 

1 guess I'll be good then every day." 

Very demurely did the little feet pace the 
crowded and fashionable thoroughfare; but 
©, how lightly she bounded down the stone 
steps. Andonceon the = gravelled path, 
with God's green grass beside her—hia no 
ble trees arching above her—his free, glad 
sunshine quivering on their tops, dancing 
through their interlacing boughs, here 
ee the soft turf, and there bathing it 
in a golden tide. Once beside the mimic 
lake, with its leaping, laughing, musical 
fountain,—once out in that ‘‘little country,”’ 
and Isabel, happiest of the happy, flitted 
through the long walks, with a step that 
seemed almost winged, #0 fleet, a0 airy was 
ita tread; while her voice rang now in child. 
ish glee and again in birdlike songs; and 
her pulses beating with quickened life, sent 
fresh, bright hues to the delicate cheek, gave 
an added lustre to the brilliant eye,a warm, 
glad gush to the panting heart, and «thrill 
of joy to the imprisoned soul, Out on the 
common she might be what God meant she 
should be while her years were young. A 
child, a romping, wild, frolicaome child; 
and gather in her buoyant sports that 
strength so needed in the life to come; that 
vigor which shields the heart from muffled 
notes. She rolled her hoop;she tossed ner 
velvet ball, she ‘hipped and hopped to the 
barber « shop;’’ she made friends with the 
litle girls wine romped beside her, and lent 
them her hoop while she jumped their rope, 
she watched the little boys launch their 
boata, smiled with them when they bore a 
gallant sail, and spoke a comforting word 
when they met witha saddening wreck; 
she played with the babies—gladdened the 
hearts ofthe weary nurses with a kind and 
a loving word: and then, fairly tired out 
wandered away from the noisy group. 

“[ wontgo home quite yet,’’ said she. 
“T'll get rested first, Yes, I'll find me a 
nice, cool, shady place, and sit down there, 
and think awhile. Mother says it does little 
girls good to think,’’ and so she tripped 
away in search of a musing spot. 

But suddenly her steps were arrested: the 
yw faded from her joyous eve; the song 
died on her lips. There, on the green turf 
beside her, the midsummer sun pouring ita 
torrid rays upon his upturned face, buried 
in what seemed deathlike slumber, lay a 
man in the prime oflife. Tattered and torn 
were his garments, a battered hat beside 
him, a broken bottle clenched in the right 
hand, a blotted paper in his left. 

**The poor, sick man,”’ sa id the wonder. 
ing child, ‘‘out here in the hot sun asleep. 
It's oo bad, too bad. How sorry his folks 
would be if they only knew where he was. 
He must have heen going to the doctor's, 
for he has a bottle and a paper, and I guess 
he was 80 weak he couldn't get there, and 
fell down. The poor, sick man—how I wish 
I could make him well.” 

She looked awhile and then hesitatingly 
approached him, and sat down beside him. 
Bhe took out her handkerchief and wiped 
away the great drops that had gathered on 
his brow, and then fanned him with that 
soft, delicate motion which we give to the 
dying friend. And all the time tears were 
steaming down her cheeks, and she was 
wailing with a hushed voice but sobbing 
heart over his lonely lot. She was wonder. 
ing if he had a wife and little children—and 
if they knew how sick he was; and she 

wished he would wake up and tell her 
where they lived that she might bring them 
there. 

A long while she sat there a patient, 
thoughtful watcher. Only once she ceased 
the cooling breeze—it was to fold her little 
hands as she had been taught, and breathe 
over him a chHdish prayer. That prayer! 


The angels hushed their harps to listen, and 
“there was juy in heaven.”’ 

At length the sick man turned and tossed 
es though his sleep was mostly over. 
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‘Poor man,” seld by» litle nurse, “pour 
man, you'll be sore and stiff I'm afraid, 
sleeping so long on the ground when it 
rained only last night. Poor man, how sor- 
ry | am for you.”’ But now her little cheek 
is laid close to his bloated face, for his lips 
murmur and she would hear his words 
Broken, indistinct ones they are at first, but 
then audible and pleading. 

‘Just one glass more—one, one, only 
one. I'm dying for it—give, give, one 
more—only one!’ 

‘He's begging for water,’’ shesobbed as 
she raised herdamp face ‘‘He's dreaming and 
thinks they wont give it to him. 0, if I 
only had some; it s so bard to want a drink 
of water and not to have it.’" Here hereye 
rested on the broken bottle, and a happy 
thought struck her. She carefully unclasped 
his band, seized the dark glass and hast- 
ened to the pond. ‘‘It will hold some; it 
will be better than none,’’ said she, as she 
dipped it in and bore away the couling, life- 
giving draught. She poured a few drops 
oo his parched lips, and then laved his hot 
forehead and burning cheeks. That water, 
that vow of human love, dripped through 
his life pores and down to his very soul. It 
broke the stupor that palsied his nerves. He 
opened his heavy eyelids and gazed first va. 
cantly, then wonderingly about him. 

*‘Do you feel any better?’’ whispered the 
little girl, in tones low and sweet as the 
cradle hymn of a mother; ‘‘do you feel any 
better? I'm 80 sorry for you.” 

‘‘Better,’’ murmured he, ‘‘yes, I feel bet- 
ter. But wheream I? whatam I? I lay 
down in torture, and I wake up in heaven 
an angel watching over me. Aint you an 
angel? aintI in heaven?’ And he seized 
her hand convulsively. 

‘Don't say such naughty words,"’ said 
she; ‘‘don't sir, you scare me. No, I aint 
an angel, nor you aint in heaven. You are 
out here on the common. I found you here 
saleep in the sun and [ was sorry for you, I 
sat down and took care of you. I am noth- 
ing but a litle girl. Shall I givesome more 
water?’ and she held the broken bottle to 
his lips. 

‘*Water! water! yes, give me some. Wa- 
ter from an angel's hand may save my soul.”’ 
And he drank, and then he sat up and 
looked around, and at the little one beside 
him. 

“Little angel, little angel,’’ said he, 
‘there is hope for me yet: hope for me. 
Heaven sent you to save me. Bless you! 
bless you, little angel'”’ 

‘But L aint an angel,’’ said she, artlessly. 
“Lam only alittle girl, Feel of my hand; 
you couldn't touch me it [Twas an angel. 
And see, I haint got no wings eithber.’’ But 
he only said, ‘‘little angel,’’ and lay his 
head in her lap and wept. 

‘Poor man,’ ssid she, as she bathed his 
hot temples and thushed cheeks; ‘‘poor, sick 
man, [ m so serry for you. Haint you got 
any home?’ He answered not, but only 
sobbed the louder. 

By-and-by he looked up and said to the 
pitying child, ‘‘little angel, can you pray?’ 

“Yes, sir, Tecan. I prayed for you while 
you was asleep.”’ 

“Pray again—pray aloud—let me hear 
you.” And she knelt beside him, clasped 
her hands and prayed, “‘Our Father, which 
art in heaven.’’ When she had ceased he 
lnid his head again upon her lap and sobbed. 

“Shan't I go and find your folks for you, 
poor man?’ asked she. ‘‘It’s gétting late, 
and I must go home soon.”’ 

‘*Take me to them, little angel—take me 
to them,”’ and he seized ber hand and led 
her away out of that beautiful green spot, 
and across several streets, and down into a 
dark, gloomy cellar home. 

A pale, haggard looking woman, with a 
little purple babe on her lap, sat on a rick- 
ety chair, the only one in the room, close to 
the little window, stitching as fast as her 
fingers could fly. Ona straw bed in the 
corner lay two other little ones, tossing in 
fever fits, while a boy of Isabel's age 
crouched beside them, crying, ‘‘Oh, I'm so 
hungry! I'm so hungry !" 

“Thank God! you've come back at last 
William,’’ said the woman, as they entered. 

“Thank God I've been brought back,’’ 
said the man, with a choked voice. ‘‘And 
here is the little angel that brought me, 
saved me. Bless her! Mary, bless her!" 
and she led the halfscared child to the 
knees of the wondering wife. 

‘Taint a little angel,”’ ssid she. ‘I'm 
only a little girl—and I saw him asleep and 
sick out in the sun, and | fanned him, and 
brought him water, and took care of him. 
Weren't you worried about him, so sick t”’ 

Yea: so sick—so sick,”’ said the man. 
“And when they ask you what sailed me, 
tell them I was sin sick. Go home, now, 
little angel—go back to heaven; you've 
saved me, made me well.”’ 

With fleet steps Isabel ran off and reached 
her home, all out of breath, just as her 
father was descending the steps in search of 
her. 

“©, father! father?’’ she exclaimed, ‘‘come 
into the house, quick, quick; I want to tell 
you something. And she needed not the 
many questions showered upon her by her 
worried parents till she had told her story. 

**‘And O, father! O, mother! if you could 
have seen where he lived. A _ poor, sick 
man down in a cellar: only think—a damp 
cellar fora sick man, and nothing but a 








bed of straw, and tww liule sick children 
and a boy crying for something to eat, and 
a little baby that was half-starved; and such 
a poor, sick ‘ooking wife, and only one 
chair. O, the poor folks! 


“And he would have it that I was a little | 


angel—and he told his wife so. ButI told 
him I wasn't, and I told her #0; I was only 
alittle girl. But she kissed me over and 


over again, and said I was a little angel. | 


Do I look like an angel, mother? Do let 


me see,"’ and she ran t a mirror. 
no: I look just like what I am, a little girl. 
What made them call me an angel? Do 
you know, father? do you know, mother?’’ 
But they only clasped her in their arms. and 
said ‘‘little angel, little angel.”’ 


In the parlor of Mr. W. there hangs an | 


exquisite painting—a little girl is kaceling 
on the turf, her eyes raised to heaven, and 
her hands Pals in prayer. 

“Is it a sortrait?’’ asked a friend, after 
gazing long and earnestly upon it. For 
none can look without emotioa upon that 
pictured face. 

“= i,”" 

‘May I ask of whom?"’ and he turned to 
his host—but was surprised to see the great 
teara rolling down his cheeks. 

“That is the little angel,’’ said a bright. 
eyed boy, who stood beside him. 
always calls it s,"’ 

‘And I call itso rightly,’’ said the father, 
solemnly. ‘‘She was a little angel—the an- 
gel that made me a man again. That made 
your mother a happy wife; and you a little, 
purple, sickly babe, the bright, glad boy 
you are.”’ 

Yes, thou wert an angel, sweet Isabel. 
In heaven thou art the little angel still. 

—-- 
STAGE TRICKS. 

A playbill is not always the most truth- 
telling publication in the world. Managers, 
driven to their wits’ ends to draw a sluggish 
public, often announce’ entertainments 
which they have no means of producing 


properly, or even at all, and have to exer- | 
cise an equal amount of ingenuity to find | 
substitutes, or satisfy a deluded audience. 


Power, the celebrated Irish comedian, was 
once making a starring engagement. It 
was about the time that the dramatic ver. 
sion of Mrs. Shelley's ‘‘Frankenstein’’ was 
making a great sensation, and Power an- 
nounced it for his benefit, playing ‘‘the 
Monster" bimself. The manager, however, 


refused to spend a penny upon the produc. | 


tion. “You must do with what you can 
find in the theatre,’’ he said. There was 
only one difficulty. In the last scene 
Frankenstein is buried beneath an aval- 
anche, and among the stage scenery there 
was nothing resembling an avalanche to be 
found, and the avalanche was the one pro- 
digious line in the playbill. Power con 
tinually urged this difficulty. 

At last the manager fell into a brown 
study for a few moments. 
brightening up. he said, ‘I have it; but 
they must let the green curtain down in- 
stantly on the extraordinary effect. Hang- 
ing up in the flies 1s the large elephant made 
for ‘‘Blue Beard;’’ we'll have it white- 
washed.”’ 

“What?” exclaimed Power. 

‘*‘We ll have it whitewashed,’’ continued 
the manager coolly; ‘‘what is an avalanche 
but a vast mass of white?) When Franken. 
stein is to be annihilated, the carpenters 


shall shove the whitened elephant over the | 
flies—destroy you both ina moment—and , 


down comes the curtain.”’ 


As there was no other alternative, Power | 


even submitted. The whitened elephant 
was shoved over at the right moment, the 
ettect was appalling from the front, and the 
curtain descended amidst loud applause. 
Not quite so successful was a hoax perpe 


trated by the famons Ellision, in England, | 


many years previously. Then also, busi- 
ness had been very bad, and he was in great 
difficulties. 
due. They do pot, as a rule, resort to swin- 
dies except under strong pressure; then 
they soothe their consciences with the re- 
flection that as an obtuse and ungrateful 
puolic will not support their legitimate ef.- 
forts, it deserves to be swindled. 


walls and boardings of the town were one 


morning covered with glaring posters, an- | 


nouncing that the manager had entered into 


an engagement with a Bohemian of extra- | 


ordinary strength and stature, who would 
perform some astonishing evolutions with a 


stone of upwards of a ton weight, which he | 


would toss about as easily as another would 
a tennis-ball. What all the famous names 
of the drama and all the talents of its ex- 
ponents had failed to accomplish, was 
brought about by a stone, and on the even- 
ing announced for its appearance the house 
was crammed to the ceiling. The exhibi- 
tion was to take place between the play and 
the farce, and scarcely had the intellectual 
av.dience patience to listen to the piece, so 
eager were they for the noble entertainment 
that was to follow. At length, much to their 
relief, the curtain fell. The usual interval 
elapsed, the house became impatient, impa- 
tience soon merged into furious clamor. At 


length, with a pale, distraught countenance, | 


Elliston rushed before the curtain. In a 

moment there was a breathless silence. 
‘*The Rohemian has deceived me!’’ were 

his first words. ‘‘That I could have par 


“Why, | 


‘*‘Father | 


Then suddenly | 


| festivals. 


Let us give the managers their | 


So, after | 
along continuance of empty benches, the | 


duned; but he has deceived you, my friends, 
-’’ and his voice trembled, and he hid his 


ies behind his handkerchief and seemed to 
| sob. ‘I repeat, he has deceived me; he is 


| not here.’ 
A yell of disappointment burst from the 
house. 
‘“Bat,my dear patrons, your kindness mer. 
ite some satisfaction at my hands; your con. 
| sideration shall not go unrewarded. You 


| shall not sav you have paid your money for 
nothing. Thank heaven, I can satisfy you 
| of my own integrity, and present you with 
| a portion of the entertainment you have paid 
| to see. The Bohemian, the villian, is not 
| here. But the sfone is, and YOU SHALL &RE 
| He winked at the orchestra, which struck 
up a lively strain, and up went the curtain, 
| displaying a huge piece of sand rock, u 

| which was stuck a label, bearing the legend 
| in large letters, ‘Tuts 18 THE STONE.”’ 

| It need scarcely be added that the Bohe- 
| mian existed only in the manager's brain. 
But it is a question whether the audience 
_which could be only brought together by 
such an exhibition did not deserve to be 


| swindled. 
H EOE 
MARRIAGE SUPERSTITIONS, 


Since marriage became an institution there 
have been certain signs and superstitions 
that have clung to its celebration through all 
ages and in all countries. Even to-day, in 
most civilized nations, we have not entirely 
rid our minds of these superstitions, and I 
warrant there is never a bride but indulges 
herself in looking tor some happy omen. 
Few people are dauntiess enough to be mar- 
ried on Friday, and we have the most un- 
limited confidence in that old shoe thrown 
after the newly-wedded pair. Nearly every 
bride of today wears about ber when she 
is married some trifling thing borrowed 
from a lady friend, and all know that ‘‘Blest 
is the bride on whom the sun doth shine,”’ 
and are equally certain that 


To change the name and not the letter 
Is a change for the worse and not for the 
better. 


So on, quite indefinitely, it is wonderful 


} 
| 
| how these ancient signs are handed down 


from generation to generation, and how im. 
potent reason is to do away with their hold 
upon the human mind. Say what you will 
we are naturally given to superstitious fears, 
and they are the fewest people who are not 
more or less affected by them. But let us 
recall a few of the olden beliefs concerning 


marriage superstitions. 
! 


In the earliest weddings we read of among 
the Jews we find that the fourth day of the 


| week was considered the unlucky day for 
| virgins to wed and the fifth for widows. 
| The Romans also believed that certain days 
' were unfavorable for the performance of 
| marriage rites, and these were the Calends, 
| Nones and the Ides, the (first, fifth, and 


thirteenth of every month, )the whole months 
of February and May, aud many of their 
June was considered the most 
propitious month of the year for matrimony 
especially if the day chosen were that of the 
full moon or the conjunction of the sun and 
moon. The month of May was especially 
to be avoided, as it was under the influence 


| of spirits adverse to happy households, and 


for centuries this superstition seemed to pre- 
vail in Italy against May marriages, and 


' even to this day prevails in some parts of 


England and our own country. In China 
marriages are positively prohibited at cer- 
tain times and seasons, on account of their 
being unlucky. 

There was at one time a superstition cur- 
-rentin England against marrying on Inno- 
cents’ Day, the 28th of December, a day of 
ill omen, because it was the one which com- 
memorated Herod’s massacre of the children. 
And it is still thought unlucky to marry in 
_ Lent. ‘‘Marry in Lent and you'll live to re- 
pent.’’ An old line also says, ‘‘May never 
was ye month of love;’’ and another, ‘‘Who 
marries hetween ye sickle and ye scythe will 


' never thrive.’’ The old rhyme that we have 


all heard tells us to marry on 


Monday tor wealth, 
Tuesday for health, 

Wednesday the best day of all ; 
Thursday for crosses, 
Friday for losses. 


| 


Saturday noluck atall. 

At one time it was thought that all who 

married on Tuesdays and Thursdays would 
be happy. Among the Romans no marriage 

| was celebrated without an augury being first 

consulted. 

In the Middle Ages it was considered an 
| illemen if the bridal party in going to the 
| church met a monk, priest, hare, dog, cat, 
| lizard or serpent; while all would go well if 
| a wolf, spider or toad were encountered. 
| It is lucky if the initials of a wedded 
' couple spell a word. 
| In Scotland it is considered an unhappy 
| omen if acouple are disappointed in getting 
| married on the day first fixed for that pur- 

pose. 
| In the Isle of Man it is believed that it 

insures good luck to carry salt in the pocket 
| when going to be married. At Hull it is 
| considered unlucky to go in at one door and 
| Out at another when a person gets married. 

Whoever goes to sleep first on the wed- 
ding night will die first. 

If there is an odd number of guests at a 


wedding one is sure to die within the suc - 


| ceeding twelve months. 
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TME FIRST STEP. 





BY A. BH, BALDWIXS. 


eee 


steady, steady, old admiral turn tothe right, 
Finger-potnt is full clearly in view: 
®rom mother to grandmother cautiously 


steer, 
Toddle slowly, old “Prince of the Blue.” 


Tis a dangerous voyage, the first, for we 
know 
Not a tithe of the dangers we seek; 
af we did, weshould never have courage to 


sail, 
But should show the white spot on the 
cheek. 
What.afall? little traveller from sofa to 
chair, 
Little satlor around Table Bay? 
Never mind! there are rocksin the track of 
na all; 
Persevere is the rule to “make way!” 


So, in harbor ut last, then! and now 
smiles 
Are dispelling the fugitive tears; 
May it be 80, dear child, when tiy locks bave 
turn’d gray, 
And thy months 
years. 


ready 


have grown iato long 


i 


MODES OF TAKING OATHS. 





HE peculiarities attending the solemnity 

pe Rpm in various countries, and 

among different sects, or parties, present 

some curious features,no. only in connec. 

tion with the terms of the adjuration, but 
the actions employed toc render them more 
forcible or impressive. 

In the Holy Scriptures we find it was usual 
for the outh-taker to place the hand under the 
thigh, or to raise it towards heaven. Awong 
other forms of adjuration the Hebrews and 
Egyptians swore by the head, or the life, of an 
absent as well as & present prince, Among the 
most sacred oaths of the Persians was, by “the 
King’s head.”” The oath taker swore some- 
times by his own head, or some precious part 
of nia body, as the eyes, etc. In the case of the 
later Jews, the eayth, the heavens, and the 
sun, a8 Wellas angela were adjured, as also 
the temple, Jerusalem, etc., on taking an 
oath. The Jews were accustomed to swear, 
laying the hand ou the Book of the Law; and 
from this may have arisen the practice of 
swearing On the Gospels,prevalent at an early 
period throughout Christendom, 

The Greeks had a special reverence for oaths; 
those who observed tiem traly were desi{na- 
ted “pious.” The aijurations were multitar- 
ious, and were commonly by the god to whom 
the business in which men were engaged, or 
place in which they were, belonged. Thus, in 
the market, Mercury was invoked; Ceres by 
ploughmen, &c ;a particular oath of the Io- 
nians was by colewort, dogs, geese, and plane- 
trees; sometimes they swore by the ground 
on which they stood. The fisherman swore 
by his nets; a soldier by his spear; kings and 
princes usually adjured by their sceptre. The 
manner of swearing was by lifting up the 
— heaven, or placing them on the al- 

ar. 

The Arcadtans swore by the waters of Styx; 
Hesiod mentions thatthe great oath of the 
cods was ‘by the Styetan lake.” 

Some Greek oath-takers held their garments 
and pointed & sword towards the throat, in- 
voking heaven, earth, or the Furies. 

The anctent Roman swore by his faith or 
honor; Livy teils us that the sanctity of an 
oato bad more influence than the fear ot laws 
and punishment. 

The Orientals and ancient Perstans swore by 
the sun, while the Scythians adjured the air, 
and & more tangib!/e object, the scimitar. 

Theearly Anglo-Saxons, like the Celts and 
Northern nations, laid their hand on some 
pillar of stone. 

Among the Frieslanders a most solemn ap- 
~y was totake np alock of hair with the 

eft hand, and to lay two fingers of the right 
upon it. The Franks were accustomed to 
swear holding straws in their hands. The an- 
cient Byzantines swore by their own copper 
coins; this was an old German custom before 
the introduction of Christianity. 

Richard the First, on taking his coronation 
oath in 1139 laid his hand upon the Holy Evan- 
gelists and the relics of certain saints. The 
oath administered to the mayor, aldermen, 
and sheriffs, etc., of London in his reign, 
ended with “SoGod you help and the saints.” 
in the ninth charter of London, granted by 
Henry the Third, itis recorded that the citi- 
cens shall not be allowed to swear upon the 
graves of the dead, a practice which had been 
attended with gross abuses. 

in the Canterbury Tales are a variety of sin- 
gular oaths. We have “by nails and by blood:” 

Dy the good rood, or cross;” “by St. Paul's 
bell,” and many others still more profane. 

The “vow of the »ck”’ Originated from 
4 custom in the Middle Ayes of serving up a 
peacock at table, on whicn the knights swore 
to perform deeds of prowess. 

née early kings had oaths pecaliar to them- 
selves, such as that used by the Conqueror, 
“by the brightness of God; William Rufus, 
‘by the face of Lucca,” not by St. Luke’s face, 
as erroneously stated in the old chronicles, 
but from an image of the Saviour in # cruci- 
fix at Lucca. which was considered to work 
tatracies Henry the Eighth and Queen Eliz- 
abeth also used Oaths of a very forcible char- 
acter. ; 

Churches as well as saints, were invoked in 
olden times. This practice was not confined 
to England, but occurred abroad; the oath was 
7y ONE, LWO, seven, Or twelve churches. The 
deponent went to the appointed number of 
churches, and at each, taking the ring of the 

church door in bis hand. repeated the oath. 

Several oaths of tue Middie Ayes were bor- 
rowed from the pagans, as idols npon arms, 
the usual mode of adjuration among Northern 
na'ions; upon the scabbard of tne sword; con. 
firmation of the oath by joining bands: by 
taking hold of the hem of the Karluent: swear- 
ing by the feet of the abbot and monks; upon 
bracelets, and others. 

Of swearing on the sword, we have an inter- 
esting instance in the life of the great Gus- 
oa Vasa, of Sweden. In 1540 he assembled 

© States, in which it was decided that the 
ty py should be hereditary, whereupon 
peat ing drew his sword, and extended 11 be- 
TH — saying: “In the name of the Hoiy 
ohn ty, and by the power of Almighty God, 
hes bath bestowed on us our children, and 
ish ee them be the beirs of the Swed 
ooed mpire, we stretch over you the sword of 

oy ce, 4s @ testimony trom us and our heirs, 

you and all our subjects, faithfully to guide, 
rene Fn rule you, and for confirmation; 
a nd forth each one of you, and touching the 
ord with your corporeal fingers, thus re- 
pew Anny Oath Of truth and fidelity, thatto us 
a = heirs you have freely offered.” Hear- 
- a, the States approached—senawrs, 
an _ Citizens, peasants, all laid their bands 
royal sword, aud each took the oath of 

and fidelity. 


tet ey On the cross was practised by the 
Russians from early times, and in the statutes 
of the Order of the Garter by Henry the 
Eighth, the knights were enjoined to make a 
geoeral oath upon the Holy Gospels, to obey 
the statutes “without fraud or delusion,” 
tonching the book and kissing the cross. 

The “oath by tne bosom,” formerly observed 
in Germany, had a curious and interesting 
origin, Women and boys are generally accus- 
tomed to carry on their bosom, suspended 
from the neck, a small copy of the Gospel; so 
the hand, when laid upon the breast, was, in 
ee laid upon the Gospel. Chrysostom 
mentions asimilar custom as prevailing in 
his time. ; 

Some singular oaths occur in the writings of 
Ben Jonson. Cob, in Every Man in his Huo- 
mor, swears: “By the tootof Pharoh, there's 
an oath! How many water-bearers shall you 
hear swear such an oath? O, 1 have a guest; 
he teaches me: he does swear the legibiest of 
anv man christened: By St. George, the foot 
of Pbaroh, the body of men, asl am a gentie- 
man and a soidier; such dainty oaths!" Bratn- 
worm, in the same play, swears “by the place 
and honor of a soldier.” Bobadil, among other 
Oaths, swears “by the body o’ Cawsar.” 

A curious custom observed on taking an 
outh in the Mine Court of the Forest of Dean, 
dating apparently from the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and continued until the middle of the 
eighteenth, is thus related: “The witnesses in 
wiving evidence wore their caps, to show that 
tney were free miners, aud took tbe usual 
oath, touching the Book of the Four Gospels 
with « atick of wong & 80 a8 Dot to soil the 
sacred voluine with their miry hands.” 

Bread and salt appear to have been used in 
former times as the form of an oath or assev- 
eration. Swearing “by the beard” was also a 
common custom. 

A Hindoo saying 1s: “Let a judge swear 
a Brahmin by his veracity: a soldier by his 
horses; his elephants, or hisarms; and an agrt- 
culturiat by his cows,his grain.or his money.” 
In some respects these are similar to the an- 
cient Roman. 

The Chinese havea curious modé of oath 
taking. Some years ago two Chinese sailors 
were examined at the city police court on 
the charge of assaulting one of their country- 
mep. The complainant was examined accord- 
ing to the practice of his country. A Chinese 
eaucer was given to him,and another to the 
interpreter, and they both advanced to the 
window, directing their eves to heaven, and 
repeating in their own tongue the following 
words: ‘In the face of God I break this saucer; 
if it comes together again, Chinaman bas told 
a lie, and expects not to live five days: if it re- 
inain asunder, Chinaman has told the truth, 
and escapes the vengeance of the Almighty.” 
They tben smushbed the saucer in pieces on 
the floor, and returned to their places to be 
examined, 

In the Koran are some curious forms of 
oath, The Mohbammedans do not employ ad- 
jurations in tbetr judicial proceedings, but re- 
gard deliberate perjury, even when extra. 
judicially commnitted, as incurring God's ven- 
weance. The ssxcred oathin Persia is “by the 
holy grave.” Jews are sworn On the Penta- 
teuch, keeping on their bats; aud the oath ends 
with the words, “So help you Jehovah.”” In 
England and [reland,a witness after hearing 
the oatb repeated by the officers of the court, 
kisses the four Gospels. In Scotland the wit- 
ness holds up his right hand and takes the 
oath, but without Kkissingany book. Quakers, 
in all civil cases, are allowed to give tneir evi- 
dence on affirmation; 4s are also Moravians 


and Sennratiate 
Gold. 


Grams of 


He is a good man who does all the good 
he talks of, 

Haste trips up its own heels, fetters and 
stops itself. 


Aim high; but not so high as not to be 
able to hit anything 


You were given two ears, and one wngue, 
and two eyes for a wise purpose. 


Never exhibit too great familiarity with 
anew acquaintance; you may give offence. 


Never forget that, if you are faithful ip a 
few things, you may be ruler over many. 


Never enter a room noisily; never fail to 
close the door after you, and never slam it. 


Never will a gentleman allude to con- 
quests which he may bave made with ladies. 


Good thoughts, like rose leaves give out 
a sweet smeil if laid upin the jar of memory, 


Look well into thyself; there is a source 
which will alwaysspring up if thou wiitsearch 
there, 

Deference is the most complete, the most 
indirect and the most elegant of all compli- 
ments, 

A man is called selfish, pot for pursuing 
his own good, but for neglecting that of his 
neighbor. 

We are haunted by an ideal life, and it is 
because we have within us the beginning and 
possibility of it. 


Slander soaks into the mind as water into 
low and maraby places, where it becomes stag - 
nant and offensive. 

To render inevitable evil as light as pos- 
sible is to be in reality what may be called 
both happy and wise. 


Money can make 4 man notorious, but 
cannot make him respectanie; but one-half the 
people do not know Lbe dliference. 


Strange as it may seem to you, mankind 
bad rather see you tail than succeed, because 
they had rather pity than admire. 


Titles and orders, it is true, are very 
harmless things, but they produce a kind of 
foppery in the buusao Character, that de- 
grates it. A 

The vain man is, after all the happiest. 
While the rest of us are trying two pilense 
others he is perfectly satisfied if he only 
pleases bimselt. 


The disesteem and contempt of others is 
inseparable from pride. It is bardly possible 
for us to over value ourselves but by under- 
valuing others. 


Many people are afraid to be natural for 
fear they will be called common, but the tratn 
is, we are never so strong, nor +o interesting, 
as when we are perfectly natural. 


If a man does not make new acquaintances 
as he advances through life, be will soon find 
pimself left alone. A man should keep bis 
triendships in constant repair. 


Keep the tongue from unkindness. Words 
are sometimes wounds; not very deep wounds 
always, and yet they irritate. Speech is un- 
kind sometimes when there is no unkindness in 
the heart. So rouch the worse that needless 
wounds are inflicted: s0 much the worse that 








unintentionally pain is caused 





An Iowa bride was rigged in a trousseau 
given by a former rejected lover. 


‘I like to make sponge cake,’’ she said 
innocently; “it makes my hands so clean." 


The mother who saw a baby prettier than 
ber own has been sent to the lunatic asylum. 


What law has been a terror to evil-doers 
oy since the world began? The mother-in- 
aw. 


If you want to 
just ask him to bol 
you. 


A sentimental] Dutchman gave bis sweet. 
heart a flower which he called a “Don't you 
forget it.” 


The majority of women are little touched 
by friendship, for it is insipid when they have 
once tasted of love. 


Toa Jover there are but two places in al! 
the world—one where his sweetheart is, and 
the otber where she isn't. 


No more certain is it that the flower was 
made to waft perfume, than that woman's des- 
Uny 1s a ministry of love. 


‘*Let girls be girla,’’ says an exchange. 
Yes, that’e#so, A change couldn't be for the 
better and might be tor the worse. 


A. lady traveler says that she never finds 
& newspaper ora clock tn the ladies’ parlor of 
a botel, but she always flods a mirror. 


There is one advantage in marrying « 
woman who hasn’ta mind of her own; she 
can’t forever be giving you a piece of it. 


A Boston court decided a question which 
was long ago solved by many ladies that when 
a woman lends money to her husband she 
cannot recover it. 


The best dowry to advance the marriage 
ofa young lady ts, to have in her counte- 
nance mildness, in her speech wisdom, and in 
her behavior modesty. 


When a Chinaman makes love to 4a girl 
he doesn't rave about his heart panting for her 
otc. No, hesimply teils ber he loves ber bet- 
tor than he does rats, and she believes hit. 


Pearls are the fashionable jewel this sea- 
son. Dead gold is revived forthe setting ot 
therm, or diamonds. Filigree ornaments in 
silver and gold have reappeared, and also mo 
saic jewelry. 


Every man who is fond of preaching 
economy to his wife should ask himself how 
often be practices that self-denia), in littie 
personal expenditures, which he ts constantly 
recommending to her, 


™ The Parisians wear their short costumes 
much sborter than New York women do, anu 
have in addition a fashion tor looping them 
up directly in the back, showing about two 
inches of the petticuat. 


At the close of the last session of the Cal- 
ifornia Legislature # Jaw was passed author- 
izing women to practice law in that State, and 
received the Governor's signature just two 
minutes belore the adjourowent, 


A sister's advice to little brother: ‘‘When 
ever any of your sisters bas company, and 
asks youto vo and yet # giass of water, wo 
just as quickly 4s you Can, but you needn't be 
in @ hurry about coming back.’ 


It was said of a lady who had just com. 
pleted her two score years, and who played 
very loudly upon ber piano, but never spoke 
of her age exceptin @& whisper, that she was 
forte upon her piano, but piano upon her 
forty. 


A married lady lately consulted her law- 
yeron the following question: “As 1 wedded 
Mr. Green for his weaith, and that wealth ta 
pow spent, am | not, toall intents and pur- 
poses, & widow, and at liberty tw marry 
again.” 


It’s the fashion nowadays when a girl 
gets married to send samples of the wedding 
dress tor ber friends to dream on, instead of « 
chunk of wedding cake, It isn’t half so apt 
to altract the mice, and never greases the pil- 
low -case. 

The spirit of emulation in funerals is in 
strict obedience to public sentiment Com- 
ing frow the burial of a [riend a young wo. 
man said to ber mother: “Did you ever see 
such # cheap looking Corpret”’ 


After all, a man never fully appreciates 
these voluminous dolmans of the jadies until 
he takes a moonlight promenade with the 
wearer,and notices bow effectually it con- 
ceuls from those behind the exact whereabouts 
of his arm. 


A married man, falling into misfortune, 
is more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
world than # singie one, chiefly because his 
spirits are soothed and retrieved by domestic 
endearments, and bis self-respect kept alive 
by finding that, aitheugh all abroad be dark- 
nees and bumillation, yet there is # littie 
world of love at home over which be is @ 
mouarch. 


A pew species of scandal has turned up 
in Rnglaod. A iadyof rank in London un- 
dertook to pay «a tradesman’s bill by pregent- 
ing his wife at court, an honor of which sbe 
was mnost ambitious. Al the last moment the 
Chamberlain found out who she was and re- 
fused to receive ber. The latiy says she per- 
formed her part of the contract. The trades- 
Wwan bas sued for bis bill. 

————— rc — i — lI 


A young woman in Leon, Tex., was en- 
yayed to be married, That did not deter her 
trom eloping with a second lover; Dut she Was 
speedily overtaken by the first, with whom 
she went obediently loa clergyman and hml 
the knot tled—The second iover returning 
home wileless. 


t rid of your husband 
afew skeins of yarn tor 


——_ 

It is # yreat misfortune to have a fretfol 
disposition. It takes the iragrance out of one’s 
lite. and leaves oniy weeds, Where # Cheerful 
disposition would cause Mowers to bleorw. 
The babit of fretting is one that grows rapidly 
unless It is sternly repressed; and tnebest way 
to overcome It is to iry sliways lo louk on the 
cheertul side of thing» 

ae 

Seek not so much to know thine enemies 
as thy friends; for where one man has fallen 
by foes,a hundred have been ruined by ac 
qualn lauces. 

I 

The human beart, like a well, if entirely 
closed in from the world, ls sure to generate 
an air of death. 

- —— . 

In matters of conscience, first thoughts 

are the best; in watters of prudence, last 
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‘Hacetie. 
~ Ran on the banks—sliding down hill. 


Absolutely false—a set of artificial teeth. 


Black lead—the followers of « negro 
guide. 

The mao with false whiskers is « bear. 
faced fraud. 

“I'll lay for you!"’ as the hen sald to the 
farmer. 

The man whose cut couldn't be returned 
—the headman's. 

The pum p bandle sees a good deal of the 


ups and downs of life. 


Nearly every one has seen a pea-aut stand, 
but who ever suw one sit down. 


Garlic is said to bea sovereign remedy for 
gout. There is no remedy for garlic. 


“‘T tear that you do not quite aporebend 
me,” as the jati bird said to bis bafied pur- 
suers, 


‘He is well fixed,’’ said one young man 
of anetner: “he has no need of deaths in the 
family." 


“If all the world were blind, what a mel- 
ancholy sight it would be!" said an Irish cler- 
gyman. 


Many a boy who handles a billiard-cue 
with consummate skill can't get the bang of 
4 BNOW-sbOvVe!. 


A music seller announces in his window 
& sentimental song: Thou bast loved and left 
me” for len cents. 


The days have come when the one thing 
barder than getting into bed at night is get- 
ting out in the morning. 


One reason why we accomplish so little in 
this world is because so much time ts lost in 
hunting collar buttons of « morning. 


A scientific man has disccevered that blue 
stockings contain poison. People cannot be 
low careful aboul what they eat now-s day s. 


A Michigan farmer supplied himself with 
six dogs, lo keep the place clear of tramrpe, and 
then found that the dogs ate as much as ten 
tramps. 


“T think,’’ said a gentleman to his foot 
man, “lL have been a moderate good roaster to 
you, Jobo.” “Very moderate, air,” said 
John. 


An illiterate dealer wishing to enter some 
animals atan agricultural exhibition, wrote 
as follows to the secretary.of the soctety: “En- 
ter me alsotor a juckuss,”” and he took the 
prize. 


A newspaper in the inside coat-pocket 
lntely, suved sman's iife trom an sesassin's 
b@ilet. The time is pot far distant when it 
will be suicidal fora man notW take ® paper. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 


‘*Marm, will ye darn a hole in my arm?’ 
yelled a youth, ashe reached the garment Ww 
ber; when she drew in her yarn and cried out 
in alarm, “G'lang, I'm busy on slippers for 
the preacher.” : 


Nothing will reassure a man quicker when 
he meets a suspicious-looking stranger in « 
lonely street, and sees bim reaching for his 
pistol-pocket than to see him pull outa pleoes 
of plug tobacco instead. 


Every mnan should haveahome. He feels 
better for knowing there is something he has 
a claim to, and patriotiam ts born at bome. 
No man was ever patriotic enough to shoulder 
a uiusket in defence of his bo arding house. 


Suspicion dwells innate in every hu 
man breast. Kven the word of George 
Washington would be doubted If he attempted 
lo accounttora black eye by stating that « 
stick of kindling wood few up and bit him. 


When 4 man dies suddenly, ‘without the 
nid of a physician,” as an Irishman once said, 
the Coroner must be called in, If the man 
dies regularly, atver being treated by @ door, 
everybody knows why he died and the Core 
ner's inquest Is DOL necessary. 


The eighth wonder of the world i» that 
a fellow will chew dog-leg pretzels three weeks 
old with great musto in « beer saloon, bat will 
KO home and kick the table over and spit soup- 
suds foran bourtlf the sponge Cake happens 
to be wa iittie dry on one side, 


A rapid and emphatic recital of the fol- 
lowiny simple narrative t« given as an infal- 
libie cure tor lieping: Hobbs meets Snobbs 
»nd Nobbs; Hobbs bobs to Snobbs and Nobe- 
Hobbs nods with Snobbs and robe Nobbs’ 
fob«. °Toie is,” says Nobbs, “the worst of 
Hobbs’ jobs;" and snobbs sobs. 


The average man will sit ivein a bar- 
ber’s chair, and unmuruwuuringly submit to 
having his countenance veneered with soap- 
suds and thumped with a wad of bog bristles; 
bat if bis wife should accideutally spatter him 
with a dish cloth, all the recording angels in 
Lhe land couldn't do justice Ww his remarks. 


The price of # wife among the Sioux In- 
dians ix twenty ponies. And when the youn 
brave has won the girl and got ber father’s 
consent at ruting rates, and the only thing 
that remains is to piank down the ponies, he 
site down and sometimes occupies & whole 
night thinking whether he had better steal 
the ponies from hisown father or the giri’s. 
He generally steals them from his prospec 
Live father-in-law. 


A teacher was practicing her youthful 
Class in ortginal composition, and gave one 
pupll thesubject “Boy” to write upon. The 
rubject was to be treated of in three partse— 
First, What f« it" Second, What ta tte use? 
Toird, What is it made off The boy wrestied 
bard for « few moments in desperate perplex 
ity, and then wandered up Wwethe teacher's 


| desk, radiant with enthusiasm, sod submitted 


| 
| 


| 
' 





the following: “A boy is an antuial; Dis use is 
lo carry in wood: he ts made of boves.” 


A near-sighted man went wandering 
around among bis currant Dushes,and stooped 
downand pulied @ Wasos'’ nest up by the roots 
10 see what It was. He didn't get It any- 
where near the focus of his eyes before he 
had an idea toatl it wae 4 Matiron some of the 
women bad set Out to cool; then be thought tt 
might be «a concentrated case of prickly Gest: 
and then tt dawned upon him tbat he had 
picked up 4 raw thunderbolt, and Mnally hts 
peart went clear down into bis boots as he re 
alized that he had wot hold of the dangerous 
end Of an explosion and pulled it off. 

“Ti - ——-— 

To Arromy imMkDIiaTE KaeLigyin Asthma.try Dr. 
Jaybe’s Fapectorant, which acte promptly Uv over- 
coming the spasmedic contraction of the wiod -tubes, 
aud by causing the ejection of the mucus which cho» 
them. For W ~~ Cough, (roup aod Hoarsenr ss. 
this medicioe is equally beveficial; while for all Pu! 
monary avd Bron. bial Iisorders, itis both a palita- 
tive and @ curative, and a sure aud prompt remedy fv 
all stubloru cvughs and wihis. 
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OPPORTUNITY. 





BY T. ©. L. 


In harvest-time. when felds and woods 
Outdazzle sunset"« glow, 
And ecythes clang music through the land, 
It is too late to sow. 
Too late! too late! 
It is too late to sow. 





In wintry days, when weary Karth 
Lies cold in pulseless sleep, 
With not a blossom on her «ahroud 
It i# too late to reap 

Too late" too late! 
It is too late to reap. 


When blue-eyed violets are a«tir, 
And new born grasses Creep, 
And young birds chirp, then sow betimes, 
And thou betimes shalt reap. 
Then sow! then sow! 
And thou betimes sbalt reap. 


> - 


DROLL REASONING. 


HEN ratiways were projected about 
balf a century ago,al) sorts of whiimel- 





cal reasons were given why they 

should not be tolerated. They would 

seriously lessen the number ot horses: 
the noise made by the trains would so wreatly 
terrify sheep and cattie in the adjacent flelds 
as to leasen the breeding of these antmats, 
and enbance the price of butcher meat; they 
would ruin amall towns: country gentiemen 
would have their peace awtully invaded, and 
thetr estates would be next to worthless How 
such fears apprehended by emall minded per 
sons have been signally falsified, matters hav 
ing turned'out Just the contrary! Still it is true 
thateven #0 Jate ae IST] a Frencliman peti- 
tioned the Legislature there to refuse it« sanc- 
tion to the construction of any more railways, 
because the amoke from the engines killed 
the roses, and neutralized the perfume of the 
acacia and jasmine. 

The opposition to railways, however, was 
matched by the opposition to the use of car 
riagesa hundred years earlier, Theluxurious 
indulgence of keeping a coach was tovetyhed 
againatas being destructive of wood house 
keeping and conducive to all manner of evil; 
and espectally tobe reprobated by reason of 
the new vehicles #hattering the cusements of 
the houses they luinbered by and tnaktng such 
a confused noise that dwellers therein conld 
neither sleep, speak, bear, write, or eat their 
meals in comntort; to say nothing of their pro- 

mnaity for toppling their occupants down 
hint and over the bridges, breaking arme and 
legs, and running over the old, the young,and 
tbe crippled. 

In almost all Juries one or two persons take 
A pleasure in seeing things quite ditlerently 
from the others, and are a wreatl plawne at ar- 
riving at a unanimous verdict. Such cross 
grained individuals usually nit upon som 
amall pointon which they say they ace nel 
clear, and appear tobe incapable of judging 
from the leading and really triportant tacts 
in the evidence. People of this otstinately 
eccentric nature are offen seen to explain 
evente by far-fetched causes, Instead of by the 
plainest deduction of common sense 

But reasoners of this eort are common 
everywhere, The feticn priests of the Gold 
Coaat looked upon the sinall pox as the ont. 
come of the people persi<tinw to craekioe 
paim nuts in order toextract off trom the kes 
nele; nea some folk in’ Enyvland belteved the 
cholera was tovited there by thetssue of a cer 
tain coin; and the old Scotswotmnn taststed 
that woe perouse disease was heavee’s retribu 
tion on the lords tor letting their moors to 
England 

An inconsequent reason has the advantage 
of being nanswerable, The lady who pre. 
ferred sculpture to patnting because tf took u 
better polish; the old captatn certain of expe- 
riencing nasty weather becnuse one of tis 
male passengers parted bis tatrin the middle; 
and the stage carpenter who declared they 
might talk of Henderson, Keeuble, and Keun, 
but wive bit Bannister as Hantet, “he wre 
always done twenty minutes sooner than any 
of em,” as effectualtiy precinded contradic. 
tion a* the Detroithbuatterman who, upon atair 
customer inquiring bow be could have the 
conscience to charge ber thirty-two cents a 
pound for butter, replied: “Well, ma’am, you 
see Lhe grocers can’t carry much of a reserve, 
and we can’t turn our collaterals at a sacrifice; 
if the government callsin the bonds due this 
vear, and the tmiports of bulifon tend to ense 
the money market, butter must find its level, 
like everytbing else. ITtis very puntcky just 
now, but think the worst ts over.” The lady 
was satisxfied. 

That is more than could be said of Captain 
Speke, whose complaint that his servants were 
charged more for tobacco than any one else, 
was met with the remnark that hia friend wasa 
‘ty man, and therefore ought to pay a big 


Oe, 

“How ia it,” asked an Eastern traveller of 
his servant, “that you, a Christian, lie to me, 
and rob me on every Occasion, while my 
Turkish servants neither lie norsteal?’ ‘It ds 
probably because their religion does not per 
mit them those advantages." was the prompt 
reply of the unabashed rascal 

Men, and women too for that matter, never 
want for reasons, more or less excellent, for 
perpetrating matritnony when they have a 
mind that way. HKutof all reasons ever given 
for entering the holy state the oddest t« that 
of one who thus airs bis particular grievance 
in the columns of an Engitsh country paper: 
“My Oret wife,” says be. was a worthy mer 
ber of the Church of Enyland: she died, and 
was boried in the consecretated portion of 
eur public cemetery. My equally worthy sec 
ond wife was a Koman Cathol'c; and of course 
[ laid her remains in the Roman Catholte por- 
tion. Lam neither a Churchman nor a to 
manist, yet l would like to ite in the grave 
witb my first or second wife: but our local au 
thorities say no, uniess I agree to the reliy 
fous ceremony. Must I buy a third grave and 
lie buried alone tn a cemetery where IT have 
already purchased two graves, and in whieh 
are my two deceased wives? [ would be 
thankful forasilent burtal in etther of my 
wives’ graves If there is no relief, Lo must 
marry @ Dissenter, andthen in our deaths we 
shall not be divided.” 

A member opposed the Peace Preservation 
Act af i875 on the ground that it encouraged 
murder, by granting compensation tothe rel- 
alives of the murdered. Not much better at 
argument was the Scotch yentieman advocat- 
ing the abolition of warriage by baunns be- 
cause the practice prevented people marry- 
ing; and proved his case by telling of a cou- 
ple dispensing with ali ceremony because the 
man could not raise sufficient cash to pay the 
fees and give the usual entertainment. That 
the impecunious pair might have foregone 
the usual entertainment instead of the mar 
riage ceremony seems n tto have entered his 
bead. He proved too much; like the Brooklyn 
boy who inveigied anotherto go fishing, and 
then sent a letter to the schoolmistress as 
coming from the truant’s mother, runniog: 
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“Mise Day—Pileas excuse Sam as he has a 
stummick cake, thought 1 would keep bim 
home to mind his little sister who is awtul 
sick with the kolera infanticide, and be has to 
taik her to the dokter to be vaxinated, besides 
idon't feel qaite well myself, thardiy kno 
whatailea me ‘ceptits worrit about Sam who 
sais he has aawful pane.” 
When the good people of Slickville propos- 
ed to raise their minister's salary, the bonest 
man would not listen to the Pere say: 
ing: “PFiret, you can't afford it, nohow you 
can fix tt,.and I know it. Secondly, I ain't 
worth tt, and you know it. Thirdly, lam 
nearly Ured to death collecting my present in- 
come; ard if Lbavetodun the same way for 
that, it will kill me"—stlencing his wonld-he 
benetactors as effectnally as the Iceiander #1- 
lenced an Inquisitive traveller, who not ratis 
fied with the information that there were no 
carriages there because there were no roada, 
naked why they had no roads. “Because,” re- 
plied the badgered man, “we have no cur- 
ringes.*’ 
The leelander would have held his own with 
the lady clerks of the Treasury, whom Gen- 
eral Sptoner deciared to be ten times 45 acute 
in detecting bad notes asthe male clerks, “A 
man 'snald be, “always has a reason, forty 
tnaybe, for pronouncing a note bad, and ts 
wrong half the time. A’ woman is always 
right, but never basa reason for it. She says 
it is counterfeit because it is counterteit; 
andcouldn't tell how she knows it, If she 

were to be banged for it." 
i all - -_ 


Popular Medicine in Germany. 


[ lik lower classes of Gerioans, expectally 
the country people, have «a medical science 
ofthetrown,a strange arbitrary pbarm- 
acy—unacknowledged by any profession. 
al doctor—tin the healing power of which 

they place the greatest faith. This popular 
eclence touches but # few maladies, such as 
fever, Consumption, epilepsy, all rheumatic 
complatnte, headache, asthina, &c., which, as 
well as all kinds of sores, are generally as- 
eribed to witeheraft or some otbersupernatur- 
al power, In consequence of this common be 
lief, the wise men—in most cases the shephera 
or the headstan—and old women who are sup- 
posed to possess tbe requisite «kill,apply re- 
medies chiefly composed of herbs grown in 
their own meadows; but each dose is accom. 
panied by some mysterious formula, strange 
yesatures, and words totally unintelligible. 

But ittianotthe pronounced malady alone 
which ts combated by these strange practition 
ers; they even pretend to be able to keep away 
filness from those whom their skill protects, 
who follow the rules they dictate, and—this 
may be the chief condition—who believe in 
their protecting: powers, 

The dtrections prescribed as preventives 

ayatneat all eorts of witcheralt vary in different 
parts of Germany, and are generally limited 
tocertain provinces, Thus, in Stlesta, people 
carefully avotd swallowing # cat's hair ora 
fragment otthivend, as this imprudence would 
certainly cause consutoption, in tue Tyrol, 
enting a sparrow is supposed to bring about 
st. Vitua’s dance; and in Hesse, spitting into 
the fire will mukethe culprit's mouth sore, a 
belief which is probably a remnant ofthe time 
when fire wes considered sacred, In Saxony, 
nobody veutures to wipe their tingers on the 
tablecioth, lest thelr hands become covered 
with warts, Throughout Germany, brooms 
Piluy mw larwe part in the teagi comedy Of popu 
lnr medicine, stice they are Lhe witches’ lavor 
lle iiewns of Conveyance Lo their at tiy feuelt 
atthe Blocksberyg. tn Westpiatte—tbat bum 
ber-room of superstition—and Saxony, the un 
fortunate mortals who hapoen to have been 
beaten wlth a broomstick, Mriaitv belleve 
Thetiselves doomed to die of consutaption: 
and stonlichildven who have been chastised 
by means ota hazel or willow rod, are sup- 
posed efther to be crippled or stunted in their 
Krowth. 
Another strange notion prevatling through. 
out Germany is that no ome should boust of 
wood heaith at lewst not without spreading 
eutthe fore and mntddle tingers of both bands, 
and saving « word equivalent to “unbe- 
witehed,’* 

Many of these preventives are closely con- 

nected with church holidays and other rell- 

gious concerns, Thus, bathing in the open air 
on Good Friday or at Fuster is supposed to 
keepthe Silesinns well and healthy the whole 
year: andin Saxony, the common preserva- 
tive avainast ayue is to eat olne different kinds 
ofyreen veretables mixed together on Muaun- 
dy-thursday. lo many paris of the German 
empire itis a Custom lo take a cold bath on 

Chriv-ttoas night, for during the followtnuy 

Tweltth-night the water ts belleved to possess 

magic powers, In Brandenburg, the old be 

levers in these wondertal doctrines say that 
every tlness becomes Contagious to those who 
hear the sick person Colmpinining about the 
iseuse; wherefore the individual thus ad- 
dressed wilitnost ungraciously retort: 

Kear thy pains alone, 

Or bewall them to a stone. 

Three crosses painted over the house door 
heep diseases and all Other domestic disasters 
olt the bomes of true believers; or the pen(al 
pha, commonly called wizard-foot, tumy be 
substituted. This pentalpha consists of two 
triangles unitedin a manner lLotorm a tive- 
pointed star, Lt is stranyve to observe how in 
the above-mentioned Custouis Christian and 
heathenish clements are commingled. 
Some other Usages sre ofa drell character, 
as Kissing a donkey, which remedy is pre. 
scribed for toothache, Shutting up xa spider in 
a nutsbell and wenring it round the throat, 
will cure persons affiteted with sore eyes; and 
those who sulter from jaundice are enjoined 
merely to look tntently loto a barrel of tar it 
they Wish to get rid of their complaint. Gout 
is annifiiintesdt by potatoes—siniple raw pota- 
loes—which, however, must needs have been 
the produce of a begging expedition and must 
be carried about suspended from the invalid’s 
body until they are quite shrivelled and 
dried up, 

A special chapter might be devoted to the 

supernatural healing powers attributed to the 

corpse or the separate parts of the body of a 

dead person, especially of one executed by the 

hand of justice;or if any person who au J 

bauve died suddenly, self-destroyers excepted; 

bul the subject is too disagreable to dwell! on, 

We willmerety mention that in Germany a 

coffin nail serves as & remedy against gout, 

spasms and other complaints. Epileptic 
persons are recommended to wear rings mnade 
otcottin nails; and strange to say, we have 
known even highly educated persons believe 
that this mostrum could rid them of their ter- 
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Finoer Manxs.—For washing finger 
marks trom looking glasse« or windows, put 
a few drops of amtmont«a on a motst rag, and 
make quick work of it. 


To Prevent Rust.—If rusty iron is 
rubbed with boiled ofl, in which some red 
lead has been mixed,on a warin day, the rusty 
process will be arrested. 


STAMMERING. —Impediments in the 
apeech may be cured where there is no mal- 
formation of the organs of articulation, by 
perseverance for three or four months in the 
simple remedy of reading aloud, with the 
teeth closed, for at least two hours tn the 
course of each day. 


Tue Castor O1 PLant.—It is sin gular 
that the of] expressed from the seeds of the 
castor of] plant shouid have been used by the 
ancients, including the Jews, as one of their 
pleasantest oils for burning, and tor several 
domestic uses, though its medicinal virtues 
were unknown, Mary of the modern Jews 
use this of] tor their Sabbath lamps, it being 
oneé of the five kinds of oil their traditions al- 
low them to buroon such occasions. 


RENDERING Woop UNINFLAMMABLE.— 
A late fire at the Euglist Pantechnicon, Lon- 
don, gives interest tloany invention having 
for its object the prevention of similar disas- 
ters, Experiments were recently made at 
Woolwich to lest a new process for rendering 
wood uninflammable, and the tests, though 
very thorough, were all successtul, The de- 
lails have not yet been made public, 


ImpuRITIES IN WateR —A scientific con- 
temporary states that in adrop of water ob- 
tained trom a single snowflake, and magnified 
five hundred tines, were tound pieces of coal, 
fragments of cloth, grains of starch, sandy 
matter, and an immense variety of other sub- 
stances, aota fragment of which exceeded in 
diameter the three thousandth part of an 
inch. 


Minera Ivony.—A Frenchman bas re. 
cently invented a substitute for born and 
ivory, which he calls intneralivory. It can be 
made to take various colors, espectally dark 
hues. By pressing the warm mass into forms, 
various useful articles, such as umbrella and 
cane handies, door knobs, ink-stands and pen- 
holders, buttons, etc., muy, it is said, be pro- 
duced, 


Tue CoLvor or CLotrHEs —The color of 
clothes Is not a matterof inditference. White 
and light-colored clothes reflect tre heat, 
wiiist black afi dark colored materinls ab- 
sorb the heat; bence rt is that in summer we 
wear light-colored dresses, but, atter all, 
livbt colors are really best at all seasons; for, 
though blaek and dark substancesabsorb heat 
best, they also radiate or vive it off soonest, 
There is no doubt that white clothing retains 
the heat of the body longer than dark cloth 
ity. 


To Make Corks Ain Tran? AND Water- 
riaguy.—A trerinan chemical journal cornmends 
the paraftine asthe best merhod of tanking 
porous corks gas tight and water-tight. Allow 
the corks to rematn tor abont five minutes 
benento the surface of meited parufline in a 
sultuble vessel, the corks bein tele down 
ettber by a pertorated lid, wire screen or simi. 
lardeviee, Corks thus prepared, the writer 
saVs, Can be easily cutand bored, have a per. 
fecthy smooth exterior, may be introduced 
and removed fromthe neck Of a flask with 
éuse, wud make @ perfect seul, 


A Goop GuiuKt —A Turkish recine for a 
cement which is said to strongly unite even 
surtuces of pobsted feel although exposed to 
tiotsture, is as follows: Dissolve five or six 
bits of gum mastic, ench ofthe sizeor a large 
pea, in as much spirits of wine as will suffice 
torenderit liquid. Lo unother vessel dissoive 
in brandy as much isinglass, previously soft- 
ened in water, as will lake a two ounce phial 
of strong wiue, adding two bits of gum ammo- 
neac, Which toust be rubbed until Cissolved., 
Then mix the whole with heat. Keepin a 
phial closely stopped. When it is to be used, 
set the phialin boiling water 


Dew Publications. 


The well-known plano and organ manuatae- 
turer, Dantel T. Beatty, bas recently come be 
fore the public quite suecesstully asthe writer 
of avery attractive little book, commemora- 
tive of his travels abroad durtog the summer, 
Aithougn absent bata tew months, Mr. Beatty 
utilized his time admirably, and managed to 
see everything as Thoroughly as others bave 
done in double the time, and his book shows 
a keenness of Observation anadfappreciation of 
everything, which he tastold tn a ple ising, 
noaflected style, combined with graphic de- 
seriptions. The book ts tastefully gotten up 
aud profusely fllustrated, and reflects very 
creditably on the versatile ability of the 
writer. 


“Aalt May Happen,” just pubifshed by Por- 
ter & Coates, tnlly reulizes its tithe, and is 
purely an American novel, for it deuls entire- 
ly with American scenes and characters, The 
plotis very skilfully planned and ingenious. 
iv earried out with such dramatic effect as to 
give each succeeding chapter an increasing 
interestto the render. The opening chapters 
introduce the readers to a sinall Pennsylvania 
Village, where most of the plot ix laid. A mys. 
terious recluse witha lovely daughter, and a 
dog whose sagacity and fidelity found promi- 
nent points ofinterest inthe story. A rich, 
miserly farmer, and strongly individualized 
members of his family An odd genius of a 
bar-tender inthe village hotel and an adroit 
plansible villlan are among the promtneut 
characters which the story is woven. Coim- 
bined with such a variety of incidents and 
marked individuality of character as will give 
it decided popularity with the admirer of 
fiction. The publishers bave ftssued it in a 
very attractive style of binding and typo- 
graphy. 

Canned fishballs are now being put un 
bya Massachusetts firm, which employs 250 
then, besides 60 tinstniths. Extra fine codfish, 
the best of Nova Scotia potatoes, and prime 
New York butter are employed, and a ver 











rible complaint. As regards the practitioners 
Ot this mysterious science, we find that they 
are authoritative powers in their rural do- 
tnaips, and are regarded by their patients with 
awe and reverence as great a5 the Red Indians 
bestow upon their wedicitne-men, who,in fact, 
influence their savage followers much in the 
sate Way and by Lhe same means as the prac- 
Llioners of popular medicine in Germany. 
LL ES 

Mother of-pearl buttonsin tints of rose, 
green, blue, smoke, and opaline effects are 
much used on dressy street suite of silk and 





camel's hair, or cashmere, 


lurge business is done, constantly increasing 
orders coming in from all parts of the world, 
even from China and Turkey. 
LL 


There are signs that the rigidity of the 
Free Church of Scotland is being relaxed. 
Christmas services and stained glass windows 
are among the innovations which are tolera- 
ted, andeven instrumental music ix being in- 
troduced without great outcry. A Presbytery 
recently passed over acomplaint of introduc- 
ing instrumental music in one of its 
churches by saying, in mild words, that such 
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AxLe GREASE.—One pint castor oil, the 
same of grass-fed beef tallow, and one pound 
of resin. Put into a small kettle together, stir 
over a fire until the resin is thoroughly dis. 
solved. : 

Burtrer Tuss.—Spruce butter-tubs are 
the best: white hemiocks make a sweet tub; 
acids from the oak color the butter and in. 
jure its appearance; white ash gives the but 
ter a strong flavor, if keptlong, and increas. 
es ability to mold; maple smells and cracks 
badly. Soak all tubs four to six days in brine 
before using. 

‘TREATMENT OF Stock.—Farmers now 
have time to “yet acquainted with their stock” 
and if they are wise they will improve the op- 
portunity. Intraining young cattle, espect- 
ally, gentleness, familiarity, and patience wil] 
go « deal further than any of the oid “break. 
ing” expedients, Coax them with @ tit bit of 
food; currycomb and handle them; give them 
time to leara your wishes, Kindness is not 
only a duty—it pays! 

Roots ron Foop —The feeding of roots 
to stock should not be carried so far as to 
make them take the place of grain with ant- 
mala thatitis desired to fatten or even to 
keep in good flesh. Variety is as beneficial in 
the diet of stock as of stock-owners; and veg. 
etables—especially if cooked—have a place on 
the farm-yuard bill of tare tbat no wise stock- 
grower will forget. But*a littie more meal” 
isu wood standing order to give to those who 
have the feeding in charge. 


Bree Krerine —The keeping of bees is 
A pleasant as well as a profitable buséness, 
Farmers cultivate the land upon which grow 
all the sweet fowers—wbhi'te clover,buckwheat, 
ete. They also have, or ought to have, a work- 
shop in which they or their helpers can, in 
the winter season when there 13 little to do, 
make the boxes and have all ready for the 
swarming season, and when the boney mak- 
ing and swarming season comes it will bea 
pleasure for some one in the family to take 
the bees in charge and look a little after their 
interest, morning and eventng, and in the 
main lose no time atall, butin the fall reapa 
bonntiful supply of honey upon which to feast 
during the yeur. 


Fikkwoop FOR THE FarM.—Farmers 
have plenty of alders growing around the 
edges of meadows and in swamps that are 
wortbless 80 far as any profit on their growth 
ix concerned, and that ought to be cut away. 
Now that the ground is frozen and firm they 
can be wot at more readily than at any other 
season of the year, Many pastures are suffer- 
ing also from theencroachment of alders and 
other sirubs. Now, would it not be worth 
while, slow and tedious as it is, to sweep off 
these sbrubs and chop them up into kindling 
wood? For a light kitchen fire in summer 
they serve a very good purpose,and as a kind 
ling wood at any season of the year, when cut 
sbortand fineand dried, they are very han- 
aly. 

Curar Ick Hocuse.—A farmer who has 
no vacant shed in which to store ice, or much 
money to waste on this luxury, should build 
“a rude structure, in some convenient buat not 
prominent place, twelve feet square on the 
sround, with posts ten feet high,double-board- 
Invoat, and ailing in between the boards with 
sawdust, The roof may be boarded or sant - 
Bled os he pleases, If the former, the cracks 
should be battened, The ground sbould also 
be covered with sawdust to the depth of six 
inches, to prevent the heatof the earth from 
nelting the ice, Such astructure will holda 
little over thirty tons of ice—more than 
enough for an ordinary family, and giving a 
pees Inargin for the accommodation of neigh- 
OTs, 
Sripers iN Barns.—All farmers know 
that spiders are of yreat benefit in cow-sheds 
Hud stables by destroying hosts of insects 
which annoy the cattle. On the other band, 
the cobwebs, when they accumulate, appear 
untidy and unclean. Should tney be kept 
awuy? In this case, asin many otbers, a mid- 
dle course will be found the safest and wisest. 
A compromise must be effected, and the nat- 
Ural habits of the spider make it easy to de- 
cide what this should be. His own love of 
Cleanliness is such that when ouce his web 
gets dirty or dusty he will forsake it and spin 
hitnselfanother home so that long standing 
accumuliution may be safely carried away 
without fearof disturbing hii, 





A CARD TOTILIE PUBLIC. 
We ask a careful reading and a thougttfal consider- 
ation of waat follows, It is now over twelve years 
since a new cure for chronic diseases was discuvered, 
known as “COMPOUND OXYGEN,*’ The results which 
have followed bts Use up to this time have beeu 80 Pe- 
jwiarkable Ghat itis beginuing to attract the widest at- 
tention. Many intelligeut physicians in various parts of 
the couutry have, after acareful tavestigation of its 
scientific and pathological claims, used it in cases 
where all other known remedies have failed, and with 
a success alike surprising to themselves and their pa- 
tients. In Consumption, Catarrh, Asthma. Brou- 
chitis, Headache, Dyspepsia, and the wide range of 
Neuralgic disorders from which so many suffer life- 
long Lortures, it has rarely failed to give relief, and in 
many cases to make permanent cures, It is not a drug, 
but a new combination of the two elements which 
makeup our common air, giving oxygen in excess. 
Itis takeu by inhalation, aud cures by natural and 
orderly processes—first, by elimiuatiug the excess of 
carbon, which has accumulated in the system; and 
secondly. by a revitalization of all the great nervous 
centres. In order to give the pubic an opportunity to 
learn all abont this new treatment, we have prepared 
a carefully writteu Treatise, in which is presented a 
history of the discovery of **Compound Oxygen,*’ @ 
statement of the Scientific Basis and modeof Action, 
aud large details of the results which have followed 
ltsadimtuistration., This is seut free by mail to any 
one who may desire to receive it. Address Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard street, Philadelphia, 
I’a. 





A Few BaptisMs 

of the complexion with Latrp’s BLOOM OF YOUTH 
relieve it of sallowness, roughness, pimples, exfolia- 
tions, and every other superficial defect, satin is not 
more lustrous, nor the plumage of the swan softer 
than the skin that has experienced the action of this 
incomparable preparation, which, being pre 

from materials that cannot possibly injure, but on the 
contrary are highly beneficial, may be used without 





an innovation is to be regretted, 


apprehension. 
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Beaver fur is very popular. 

The high Spanish comb is worn. 

Fitch and stone marten furs are revived. 
The Eari of Beaconsfield is 73 years of 


age. 

Davenport, Iowa, shipped 56,000 bushels 
of ontons last year. : 

The newest fans are of fine wire, deli- 
cately painted by hand. 

Colorado is to import the Thibet goat to 
roam among the bills. 

Gladstone gets $50 a page for the Nine 
teenth Century articles. 

Jerusalem is adding 1,500 to its Jewish 
population every year. 

Fans are worn to match the brocade of a 
dianer or soiree tollette. 

In Washington the oldjheel-aad-toe polka 
is superceding the waltz. 

Phonographv is to bs taught hereafter in 
the schools of Muncie, Ind. 

Memphis people use Slarge quantities of 
oleomargarine for butter. 

Pelerines, colltarettes, and echarpes of 
fur are takiug the place of boas. 


The Pueblo Indians, of New Mexico, 
speak seven different languages. 


Patti hasa house in Wales, near the sport- 
ing estate of the Prince of Wales. 


Breakfast caps, jabots, fichus, and collar- 
ettes of Breton lace are all the rage. 


Strafford, N. H,, has 2000 peo 
thirty-nine are more than 80 years ol 


New Yorkers who are summer residents 
in Newport pay taxes on $10,000,000 there. 

A Montana Indian shot and killed the sur- 
geon who was setting his leg, because it hurt 
him. 

England is said to have bought 100,000 
copies of a defamatory biography of Beacons- 
field. 

A Sacramento woman has a land turtle 
for a pet, and has carved and polished its 
shell. 

Jalifornia has a profitable and growin 
cheese trade with China, Australla, and Sout 
America, 

A Lincoln, Neb. physician claims that 
the excessive use of the potato is provocative 
ot diphtheria. 


Seven of the ten children of Mr. Charles 
Morse, of Plainfield, Vt., died in two weeks 
of diphtheria. 


“Old Pomp, 
Collins, of Columbia, Conn., 
the age of 44 years. 


A great deal of mistletoe was brought 
to New York from England about Christmas 
time, and sold at bigh prices. 


In the offices of the Department of the In- 
terior of Washington there are ninety-six 
clocks, 657 spittoons, and 511 washstands. 


A blind man has had his eyesight restored: 
by the shock of pouring itce-water on his head 
from a pitcher held some teet above him. 


An Indian brought twenty skunks into 
Webster City, lowa, the other day, but not 
for sale. The tine fat skunk is his dainty 
meat. 

A memorial service in honor of Bayard 
Taylor was held in Boston on the 10th of this 
month, at which many distinguished persons 
were present. 


A great many Indians in Utah have laid 
aside their blankets, put on the dress of civ- 
ilization, and gone to work with shovels on 
the railroad, 


Vera Sassulitch, who shot the St. Peters- 
burg Chief of Police, is about to marry a poll- 
tical refugee in London and rear a tamily of 
incendiaries. 


They have a kleptomaniac in Bradford, 
in the person of a young lady whose father is 
worth $500,000, She will steal whenever she 
gets a chance, 


A daughter of Governor Hampton is ex 
pected to create quite a sensation in Washing- 
ton after the first of the year. She is said to be 
very beautiful. 


The Mayor ot Norfolk, Va , will hereafter 
impose a fine of $® upon every person found 
carrying @ razor, the measure bding intended 
to affect colored men. 


Scarlet fever is causing great suffering and: 
alarm in New York, and the Board of Health 
is compelled to admit that the disease is 
steadily on the increase. 


During a Methodist revival at Dunlap, Ia,, 
4 nilkman was converted, and in his enthust- 
asm confessed that he had for a long time past 
been selling watered milk 


The established Church ot England is 
solemnizing fewer marriages than it used to 
do: and the marriages before the civil magis- 
trates are proportionately increasing. 


Moncasi paid the penalty of his life for 
his attempt to Pkt the King of Spain, as all ef- 
forts to have the Judgment set aside by an ex- 
ercise of Executive clemency ended in failure. 


General Tom Thumb is forty-one years of 
age. He has a heavy moustache and chin 
whisker, and has somewhat the appearance of 
the typical San Francisco speculator—except, 
of course, in size. 


A Chicago paper publishes weekly all 
marriage lieenses, with the ages of both the 
male and female applicants. This is not 
looked upon witb favor by the parties princi- 
pally interested. 


Diphtheria has for two yous raged in 
some districts of Hungary. one town 2,- 
135 persons out of 20,000 have lately been at- 
tacked, and 927 have died. The malady also 
prevails in Vienna. 


Ah Say, a Chinaman, who for several 
years has controlled Chinese labor on the 
Union Pacific Ratiroad, is a millionaire, and 
married a Tartar woman, the Tartars being a 
menial race in China. 


Texas has 1,700 convicts, of whom some 
500 are kept in prison, and the rest are hired 
Out to work on railroadsand farms. Une, un- 
dergoing a life sentence, is hired by his wife, 
4nd lives comfortably at home. 

The Em ad of Austria is master of six 

European ,and wins the hearts of 
his subjects oe dressing deputations from 
Hungary, Bohemia, Austrian Poland and 
Croatia, each in their mother tongue, 


people, and 


"a horse owned by Seth 8. 
has just died at 





A aretetne of using Breton lace is to 
make breakfast caps of it. These have usu- 
ally a foundation of colored silk or satin, mak- 
ing aturban-sha: crown, which is simply 
covered over with the lace finely pleated. 


At an entertainment on New Year's 
—~ ht at the City Hall, Barnesville, Ohio 
ed the “Feast of Nondamin, " upwards ot 
150 persons were taken violently ill, some 
miesrenne having mixed Croton oil with the 


. 


When General Grant visited Alfonso in 
Speke, the latter, in speaking ofthe death of 
his wife, said bis marriage been one of 
love, notof policy. He had been = ee to 
<4! — almost from childhood—tor five years 
eas 


A leader of fashion in San Francisco has 
had herchairs and sofas, and the cushions of 
her carriages stuffed with aromatic herbs in 
imitation of a practice prevalent among Ort- 
ental nations. She lives in an atmosphere of 
constant perfume. 


The newest cut for toilettes of brocade for 
dinner or soiree isa bodice witb pointed front 
and back basque; itis opened heart-sbape on 
the breast; short elbow sleeves with lace rulff. 
The front width of the skirt is en tablier and 
the train square. 


General Grant was presented the free- 
dom of the city of Dnblin by the Mayor of 
thatcity. Large crowds gathered at the Cit 
Hall, and his reception was most cordial. 
banquet in honor of the General was attend- 
e by two hundred guests. 


More than ten thousand dollars were ob- 
tained at a recent sale of prints in London. 
It is said on good authority that the present 
commercial depression has not diminished the 
market value of fine prints, and that these 
are in demand in every capital of Europe. 


The Ecyptian correspondent of the Lon 
don Standard reportsa retrenchment in the 
Khedive’s harem. Some twenty or thirty wo. 
men have been sent off iately. Ladies thus 
discarded receive a dot of from $500 to $5,000, 
and with this can find husbands, especially 
among Government clerks. 

There are forty-five farmers, twenty- 
eight merchants, nineteen lawyers,and twelve 
manufacturers in the Maine Agisiature. As 
denominations there are 
twenty eight Con ationalists, twenty eight 
Universalists, and thirteen Methodists, while 
twenty bave no religious preferences. 

A marriage took place at Burkville, in 
which the groom, was Colonel] Foster, aged 
seventy-two, and the bride a Miss Cumings, 
but three years his junior. They had been 
afMfianced since youth, but as the lady insisted 
on awygift of $30,000 from the Colonel on her 
wedding day, the event was postponed until 
the lady com promised. 

EE — FA - 
Consumption Cured. 

An oid physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption , Bronchitis 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer- 
ing fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of charge to 
all who desire it, this recipe, with full directions for 
preparing and using, in German, French or English. 
Sent by mall by addressing with stamp, naming this 
149 Powers’ Block, Rochester, 


regards religious 


paper. W.W.SHERAR, 
N. Y. 
LT 
Dra. ©. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 


Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nerve ess and sleepl 938, and will cure 
any case. Price 30 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Futaw st., Baltimore, Md. 





When our readers answer any Ad- 
vertisement found in these columns 
they will confer a favor on the Pub- 
lisher and the advertiser by naming 
the Saturday Evening Post. 





NEW PUBLIOATIONS. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


“As It May Happen” 


A STORY OF 


American Life and Character. 
Extra Cloth, $1.50. 





I2mo. 





The following are brief extracts from let- 
ters of Critics who have read advance copies 
of ‘‘As It May Happen.’”’ 


Dr. R. Shelton Mackenzie says : 

[tis a story truly original in design and successful 
in execution. The ong is natural all through. 
There i« infinite variety of acting, some humor, anda 
great deal of mystery. The author displays great 
power aud skill in constructing and telling @ story, 
the interest of which never flags.’ 


A Prominent Man writes : 

* Nothing has interested me so much for many a 
jong day as thisstory. It is admirably written, and 
is entirely original in its plot and development. Its 
humor, especially in its portrayal of Irish character, 
is simply inimitable, and its pathos is most patural 
and effective.* 


Opinion of a Distinguished Clergyman: 

“It willexcite unusual interest, and find a rare de- 
gree of favor with all lovers of pure fiction. It ts 
decidedly a * wholesome’ story. Its wonder'n) in- 
terest depends on nothing questionable in matter or 
method,*’ 


From a Brilliant Litterateur : 


* **] pronounce it the best American novel that has 
appeared for years. Most of its characters are strik- 
ing!y original.’ 
Sz For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail postpaid, upon receiptof the price by 
PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
No, #822 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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R.R.R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 


In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this advertisement need any one 
SUFFER WITH PAIN. 


RADWAY'S READY REL iA is A CURE FOR - 
EVERY PA 


"It was the first ae’ is 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly stops the most excrutiating pains, al- 
lays Inflammations, and cures Congestions, whether 
of the Lungs, Stomach, Bowels,or other glands or 
organs, by one application, 
bn FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 
atter how violent or excrutiating the pain the 


RHEUMATIC Bed-ridden, Infirm, Crippled, Ner- 
vous. Neuralgic, or prostrated with disease may 


suffer. 


FEVER AND AGUE, 
FEVER AND AGUE cured for fifty cents. There 
is not*a remedial agent in the world that will cure 
Fever and Ague. a d all other matarious, Billous, 
Scarlet, Ty phoid. Yellow and other Fevers (aided by 
KRADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY’ 
READY KELIEF. Scents per bottle. 


RE SETI CLIT REIT IIIT 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


Perfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, nervous diseases, headache, constipation, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, biliousness, bilious fever, 
inflammation of the bowels, piles, and all deran 
ments of the internal viscera Yarranted to effect 
a positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISRABE, 
BCROFULA ORSYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OK 
CONTAGIOUS, 

BE IT SEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDA, 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous A ffections, 
syphilitic Comp ylaints, Bleeding of the Lungs, Dys- 

psia, Water Brash, Tic Doloreux, White Sweil- 

ngs, ‘Tumors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Balt Rheum, Kronchitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaint, Eto. 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, l)iabetes, 
proesy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


—BY— 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & CO. 





32 Warren Street, New York. 
Motto, ¢ mgome, etc. cards, apme and faney 
4 con tO cta t Cithert rw tigger um Cenn 
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“The FLOWER AND VEGETABLE GARDEN, 178 


A beautiful work of 10 Pages 
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them. Allfora Fives CENT STAMr, 
Pages, Six Colored Plates, and many bu 


gravings. For 53 cents in pa covers; $1.00 in ele- 
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ViCK’s ILLUSTRATED SOuTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE—22 Pages. a Colored Plate in every number 


and many fine | Bnaravings. Price $1.%a year; Five 
Copies for %.00 
ICK'’S SEEDS are the best In the world. Send 
vive ENT STAMP for a FionaL GUIDA, containing 
List and Prices, and pien ienty of information. Address 
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FASHION NOTES. 





if HE factiity we haveof forgetiing tue «tyler 

of dress, which have plead! u- at various 

periods, is Uilustrated by our eagerness to 

adopt them again, as something new anil 
fresh, when Fashion's caprice reprimntuces 
them wito all the couleur de rose charuwe of 
novelty, and while wach credit is duets Utat 
ingenuity which can 60 deftly conoeal tue tack 
of originality in ite various conceptions, we 
ean attribute ite success mostly lo lhe fact that 
we have forgotten it ian treiyasins a tavorile 
with us years ago. 

The same style of materinin which made the 
elegant toliettes of the lair votarios of Fashion 
afew generation back, the richly Unted bre 
cade, satins, motres, and profasion of old lace 
and embroideries which delighted aud adorn. 
eithe great grandmothers, or even grand 
mothers, of the present generation, again a) 
peal to the love of “the beautiful in dress,” 
which alwaysexi«ts in woman's heart, and we 
ean only deplore the fact that no ingenious 
change or addition to the vocabulary bas sup- 
plied us with new words and phrases with 
which to express our admiration in other 
ways than the one «0 long familiar lo us. 

It is the violent extremes which certain fash- 
ions asume in their popularity that soon sign 
theirdownfall and banishment, and to bere 
deemed from the penalty which such foily en 
tails, Fashion seeks the other extreme, ani 
soon gathers her many votartes lo sustain ver 
new posiuon in public opinion. 

Just now the question of crinoline i= ayi- 
tating the fashionable world, and shows the 
inevitable reaction which follows an extreme 
altitude attained by its antagoniatl, the “clos 
sheath-like" style which fillathe popular place 
held by crinoline but ten years ago. 

It has already established itself as an essen 
Hal pact of oases ofthe many charming totlettos 
which are accepted as the guiding styles of 
the day, and its future will probably only de 
pend on its avoiding the eatreines which 
marked its downfall before. Bat who can 
predict the caprices which Fashion may in- 
troduce, for the things which now appear only 
ludicrous and ungracefal, may be the ones we 
will willingly adopt forour next fancy. 

Both society and fashion are en fete now, 
and their thoughts are centred more qi the 
oostumes which will meet the many demands 
of the winter's festivities than those for qul 
eter scenes. 

Let me describe a ball totlette which was con. 
aidered to be of supreme elegance. The front, 
which was composed of old gold tulle, was 
cut en princerse, trimmed at the bottom with 
three narrow box pleatings,the upper one hav 
ing a heading of flowers, butlercups, and 
leaves; the tulle arranged above in full tab. 
Hier drapery. A square court tratn of dark 
blue and gold brocade, edged at the bottom 
and side with triple satin pleatings, extend 
ing on the sides only as far as toe skirt, where 
a gariand of buttercups and leaves continue 
up to the corsage, which ts brocade cut square 
in the neck, with two points on the hips, and 
opening tn front, showing the tulle, which ts 
perfectly plain, over satin of the same shade, 
A double pleating of old lace trims the neck 
of the corsage, and a small bouquet of bulter- 
cups and leaves is fastened on the right side. 

A lovely ball dress of more simple matert- 
als may be made of soft white barege over 
white silk. The train akirtis trimmed around 
the bottoin with a ounce composed of groups 
of three pleats; a space between each greup is 
headed by loops of pink satin ribbon. The 
tunic is arranged in front with groups of 
three pleats, caught together half way down 
by a bow of pink satin ribbon. The barege ts 
pulled in the spaces between the groups of 
pleats, and forms a pulfall the way down to 
the bottom of the tablier, where it is finished 
by a narrow pleating. The back ts gracefully 
draped with loops and ends of satin ribbon. 
The basque bodice is cut square back and 
front, but high on the shoulders, opening in 
frontover a plastron composed of two puMngs 
of the barege; a triple pleat of the barege ox- 
tends up each side and over the shoulders 
down the back like bretelles; a pink satin belt 
and gilt buckle ornament the waist; the 
sleeves are shortand trimmed with & narrow 
pleating. 

A very distingue costume, sullable for a 
dinner or reception, is composed of black sa- 
tin, open from neck to foot over @ plastron 
of Diack satin aud velvet pekin. (nm each side 
of this plastron is a row of large jet passe- 
menterie buttons. The botous of the dress is 
trimmed with a very wide ruchbing, to the cen- 
tre of which ts a thick cord of! the pekin. At 
the back the train is looped up tanto twe pulls, 
one on each side, and under tvese pulls ts a 
sash of pekin; and there ts & square coliar oF 
the same round the neck. 

Pekin is as uch employed tor the elegant 
at-home negligee ollette as for dressy cos. 
tumes. The shape te a leone princesse, ane 
trimmed, the neck and down the front witha 
wide raching to matehthe shade of one of 
the stripes, if they are in two coiors. The 
front ie quite plain, but the back, which formes 
a demi-train, is trimmed witha deep tounce, 
reaching midway up the skirt and wathered 
together by « wide sash lo match the raching. 

The real dressing gown is more loose tn 
shape, and may be wade of some pretty shade 
of cashmere or fannel. The Wattenv pleat is 
made in the back,a box-pleated founce trims 
the skirt, and @ narrow frill of ribbon may be 
added on ite hem. Around the neck «and 
down the front is a cascade or jabot of ecru 
lace, with bows of ribbon between the folds 


of lace. The sleeves are trimmed with laceand | 


bows of ribvon. The cashmere material, which 
ie more clegunt, is trimmed von the 


demi-trained skirt with three narrow frills of 


silk, edged with embroidery or lace. A louse 
waistcoat of silk is worn with this,and over 
the waistooat a loose jacket of cashwere, 
trimmed around with two rows of silk [rills, 
with an embroidered or iace beading. Atthe 
neck anda? the back of the sleeves are bows of 
riblben. The walsteoat is buttoned up with 
steel or will Dattons, while the jacket is ouly 
lastened at the neck with a bow, and falls opeu 
to show the waistcoat The back Of the skirt 
is Ned mkiway with oe silk sash. 

Here i+ a house dress of striped garnet 
pekin. The skirt is trimmed with «a «uveep 
Nounce, wivernand fuller at the back than in 
frent. The front ts» trimmed down the sides 
aud just above the floance, with a frill of white 
lace forming an apron «shape in front. In tne 
back the Nounce ts hemled by a ruching, and 
above the skirt is drawa into panters by loop- 
ing it up into puffs by a wide silk sash fas- 
tened at the sides under the lace. Down tbe 
frout bows of tace aud ribbon alternate. 
Tight sleeves, with frills of lace on the wrist. 
This dress ts also princesse and tight to the 
nhyure 

While on the subject of bouse dresses 1 am 
reminded of the vartety of charming fantasies 
in caps, which are so much in vogue now. In 
hngland the fancy runs to extremes, and all 
kinds of materials are u+ea to produce the in- 
weniously twisted cap. That itis popular, one 
finds ample proofin all the pictures of knglish 
social lite, in which the hostess, as well as lady 
Kuests, add to there bail ordinner or home 
costume some little cap fantasie for the head: 
The fasbion has even found its patrons in this 
country, lor some of them bave been the 
crowning feature of some Jovely tollettes, 
Intely worn at the opera. Pieces of richly col- 
ored silk with goid threads interwoven tin the 
colors are twisted into a most coquettish and 
becoming little turban, fastened on by curt- 
ously fashioned pins and gold ornaments. 
The manta for combining the picturesque with 
one’s dress explains why we see so many head- 
dresses on very youthful heads Plain or 
striped materials of thick or thin texture, 
with gold and silver threads visible, and lace 
withribbons are among the materials in favor 
for these head adornments, while for wore 
simple styles there are three cornered lace 
handkerchiefs inid in folds, and mingled with 
brocaded ribbons in narrow widths. Others 
are triuamed with # soft brochbe silk scarf 
twisted, andl an Alsatian bowin front of the 
silk. I must also mention that these Alsatian 
bows are worn on the head, and are very be- 
coming when made of some pretty ribbon or 
velvet. They are composed of tour loops of 
ribbon strapped across the centre, the loops 
which go towards the back are longer than the 
Otoers which should stand up right on the 
middle of the top of the head. This reminds 
me that | must not omitatew hints on the 
subject of arranging the batr. 

It must be coutessed that one of the prevat!. 
ing styles forthe hairis just as full of exag- 
eration as the extremes of other wodes tor so 
wiany iudies with large features and scanty 
supply ot hair, make their heads # strange 
burlesque on tbe wuch-quoted “Greek style.” 
They brush back the hair, and fasten it up in 
a little tight knot on the back of the head, and 
utterly iwnore the fact that even to the loveli- 
est faces such styles bave a barsh effect, but to 
those whom age bas bardened the outlines of 
feature nod taken away the fresb bloom of 
youth, there is no style whichsbould be more 
avoided. The shape of the head and other 
characteristics should always be consulted. 
An appearance of elaboration should be 
avoided, and yet too much disorder is equally 
objectionable. 

The rules for arranging the bair are of such 
vartety that one can easily adopt the most be- 
coming style, and yet be within the pale of 
fushion. 

For evening or full dress, the most elabor- 
ule styles are now popular, among which are 
curls and loops of waved bair or braids, and 
sOfl, loose roll putts, arranged in an intricate 
manner, with a jeweled Ornament or small 
nigrette or feather, or Hower on the side. For 
the bouse the bair is dressed bigh, showing 
tbe nape of the neck, but tor thestreet there ts 
& tendency to restore tue two Chuletaine 
bratds which used to be so popular, which will 


| ef the waterial to conceal the senm 
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the subject in its relation to “joining,” which 
ie an important pert of household mending 
and pateuing. In answer to these inquiries 


ing.” which in the alteration as well as the 
mending of garment is in constant requist- 
tion, hence a neatand imperceptible worte ts 
ip vValaabie for ail kinds of n lework. 

The well known herringbooing it & taunt 
usefal method of aniting two hemmed or 
stitched eiges of Nannel, list, or woven un- 
derciothing. Lt leo replaces drawn-work to- 
sertion, in autiu ecassears Composed of linen 
or embroidered strips, as well as in colored 
handkeremef borders, where It unites «qnares, 
etc., Of lawnorcambric The lacy stiteh antiia 
to the ornament of the handkerchief, besides 
suggesting a prettv way of nving up <criaps 
When not utilized for the joiu itself, berring- 
bone stitches are often tome on the right side 
These 
are sOMmMetimes caught down with stitches in a 
contrasting tint, and al Olbers worked over 
braid. 

Fur Jotoing.—W hen « piece of fur las Lo be 
divided into narrower bands, say about four 
inches in width, no scissers must be used. To 
separate it, lay the fur lightly on the table, 
bair downwards, and with « ruler and red 
chaik pencil mark out the divisions boidly on 
the skin. Take a sharp-pointed penknife, or, 
still better, a chise!, and holding 1t quite per- 
pendiculariy, cat by tue red chalk lines, rest 
ing the penknife aygninst the ruler, in case of 
slips. Beur slightly when catting, justenough 
to letthe knife pierce quite through the pelt 
witoout touching the hairs. Lf this operation 
be snecessfully performed, the skin will separ- 
ate into bands with smooth, even edges, and 
the fur remain untouched. Kefore joining, 
two things bave to be considered—the right 
way of the fur, and its various shadings. 50me 
specimens, such as the skunk, chinchilla, and 
squirrel, graduate very much in tint:theretore 
a Jittle contrivance is required tor the ends to 
Mmaten as nearly as ible, and not to plucea 
dark hue close to a light one. If this,however, 
cannot be avoided, let it be done regniarly in 
order that the color shade off at equal dis- 
tances and the fur has no patched-up appear- 
ance. With regard to the right way of the for 
the eg offers no difficnity tin straight 
bands, birt calls for some management tn 
corners, &c,, especially when the pieces io 
hand, being alrendy worn, nave siits or ehab- 
by spots that need replacing. Now the fur is 
quite ready for joining. Tak a fine needle 
ana smooth coutopn or silk. bring the two 
edges of the pelt together, and unite them by 
# Mat sewing, pushing back meanwhile any 
stray bairs. Do not pul) the cotton too tight- 
ly. for fear of spoiling the skin. 

Transferring.—In applying old or new wooi 
work to satin, clotp, or velvet, cut about a 
quarter of an inch beyond tne design, turn 
under the edge and tack firmly on the founda- 
tion. Conoesl the join by a ailk cord,chenille 
or rows of gold thread. Appliqne work sug- 
gests many good ways of uttlizing ancient 
needlework, that bas lasted intact long after 
the ground is threndbare. The embroidery is 
cut out witb sharp scissors, aud lightly tacked 
to a fresh foundation; then secured witn a 
kind of running, taken invisibly—a button. 
hole, cord on net, herringbone, or any sutch 
employed in applique, ashing fabrics ob- 
viously require the ftirmest sewing. By such 
heans, the well-KDOWD Swiss wuelin embrol- 
dery is transpesed, and antiquated coilara, 
handkerchiets, &c., adapted to the reigning 
styles. 

Canvas Joining.—Strips of Berlin wool work 
frequently run too short tor the purpose in- 
tended, and need joining to additional bands, 
To nccomplish this neatly Overlap the edges 
for about an inch, ietting every bar lie exact 
ly ina line with the one underneath. ‘Tack 
them in place, and cover with cross-stitch in 
the groundwork color, drawing the wool ra 
ther tightly at the join, to keep the doubie 
thickness ts Mut as the restof the work. In 
the same way squares for Berlin wool-carpets 
ure united, Borders with a running or broken 
pattern are more easily connected, as the 
scroll, apray &c., merely requires matching: 
but with equi-distant inedallions or geome. 
trical figures the necessary space has Ollen to 
be made up by letting in strips of canvas. The 
samme process can be applied to tapestry re 
pairing, which now comes more witbin the 
sphere of ladies’ work, thanks to the intro- 
dtuction of the taded tints, s0 much admired. 
Time-wornor worm-eaten spots are cut away, 
and a ptece of new canvas basted Outside the 
nole. Then, with the wool matching precise- 
ly each tint, the decayed part is cupied in 
again, perhaps with the alteration of a stitch 
here or there, to make it meet unbrokenly the 
original work; it well done the replenishing 
cannot be detected. In woven tapestries tne 
woof threads, aller a lapse of years, give way, 
and countless slits make their apnexrance | 
between the ribs. These way effectually be 
mended by drawing together the breaks, witb 
crewels of tbe same color, fastening off on the 
wrong side by passing the needle in and out 
two or three tapestry threads. If extremely 
wora # good strengthening is «a bucking of 
stout crash. 

Matting Seams —Tlese are wade in the fol- 
lowing manner: Kring the two edyes together; 
lake # sLruigbt stitch Over DOLh, pass the nee- 
dle slant wise over one edge, and through the 
adjacentonue, Thus the rigtt side presents a 





take the place of the single Cadogan braid so 
long worn. The Clwletaine braids sre 
pleated in five strands instead of three. There 
in even a sliighbteugyestion of wu revival of the 
fine basket bratds, but as it bas pot yet met 
with snuflicient favor. We will only discuss 
the others which are arranged in two loops 
close to the contour of the head, and tben car- 
ried upon top of the bead, where they cross, so 
as to conceal the fastening. Crown braids or 
coronets are again popular, and are worn | 
quite high by persons whose height will not 
crease the effect. A cluster of small curls are | 
sometimes worn on the back of the bead, with 
the coronet in front, Finger pulls are not so 

popular, the stim augularity in which they so | 
often appear, bas destroyed this charm, a) 
though if arranged in long loose roll-, they | 
have a soft, pretty effect which ts becoming. | 
The front hair is loosely waved and fails in a# | 
sort, fluffy bang over the forehead. If water 
waves are used they should be large, and tew 
in number. The fat ring curls called “Mon, 
ta gue locks."’ made with bandoline in adouble 
row sround the face, are also becoming and 
popular; they should be softened with the fin- 
gers atter the rings are stiffened by the bandeo- 
line, and dried, so a< to take away their harsh, 
stiff! appearance. Long curls which tall on 
the shoulders at the side, or down the back, 

are out of favor entirely. } 








Gur Fireside Chat. 


(AVE for the Fireside Chat some weeks 
ago some very useful hints on the vari- 
ous methods of patching and mending, 
whicb proved so acceptable to my readers 
lhave hud several requests wo continue 


| torn edges Of @ siit accidentally made by @ 
| thorn, knife, or scissors. To execnte the seam, 
| trim the torn edges, and draw them together, 


TOW Of slight sewing, lbe wionpyg & series of 


we Will begin with the discussion of “join- | 


| KB. C. A. (Hieks, Mo.)—-The firm you speak of is i, 
every respect reliable. 

FANNIE. (Platte, Col.» it ts pruneuneet Peuk4 
vel, the accent ou the first sy liable e. 

BLACKHAWs, (Norfolk. Mass.)- By platting the 
halg at night it ts rendered wavy or ripply. 

1. Kh. J. (Pittsburg. Pa )- A youth Is free to quit hip 
master on atlaluing twenty -one )ears of age. 

M. (Tarrant, Tex.)--A ring may be Worn ou any fp. 
we. Iisa simple matter of Laste With every indivie. 
ual. 

MANTLE Y.  Washiugten. 1) C.)- Themes Jeffer. 
sor married the daughterof Mr. Wayles, an eminent 
lawyer of Virginia tu 1772. 

=ave, (Madison, Va Eilher party, wher an eg. 

propriety 


gagement is mutually disselved, may in all 
ask for the retura of letters. 

A. P. (Lincotu. W.Va.) ~The eyelashes are coming 
«ut because the skin is alvogetber in an unbealthy 
state, as isshown by the eruption on your face, 

BRIGA. ((rTas, tnd.)-The Isle of France ts now 
called the Mauritius. and is on the east of the immense 
| island of Madagascar on the sea route to India, 

(y. ©. (GREENPOINT, Ala.)—The moderate use of 
tobacco Is not likely perhaps to affect the growth but 
the excessive use of the herl) most certainly would. 


J. WH. N. (Jones, Ga, )—Kiddles are generally longer 
than conumdroms, The former contains a myst 
Which ig to be solved : the latterare generally a mere 
play on words, 

RESCUMPTION, (Pbiladelphia, Pa,)--The first sregu- 
lar bank was establi hed at Venice. In iiss. The bank 
of Genoa Wak established in 1907, that of Amsterdam 
in 150, and England 1604, 

VrosrectT, (New York, \. Y.)—The busband is 
the deceased wife's heir in preference to her father, 
and therefore becomes entitied to the money which she 
had placed in (he savings’ bank, 

8. 5. (Baltimore, Md.)—A person illegitimately born 
has no right to use the father’s name, but the motn- 
er’s. Atthe same time there is no law to prevent or 
punish the adoption of the former name. 

(sKEIGH, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—In 1452, during the 
reign of Edward VIL., of England. books of astroreom 
and geometry were destroyed as being Infected with 
magic. You can therefore judge for yoarself. 


MAMIE, (Henry, Ill.)}—The young men of this day 
are as good as the young men of any pase day, but, un- 
less they are very foolish, they d= pot take for 
wives young women who offer themselves to them. 

EpiTH MARY, (Stark, Ohio.)—We do not recollect 
the date of the incident referred to. The meaning of 
the name Catherine (Greek In its origin) Is pure; Se 
of Alice (Gerinan) noble, and that of Sarah (ieeboows ® 
princess. 


JOHN L. H. (Columbia, N. Y.)—If you have se 
many years of ry! ahead of you before you will be 
able to support a wife, it will be the part of wisdom 
for you to devote yourself to that study instead of try- 
ing to win a girlof sixteen, who is tov young to know 
her own inind,. 

ICELOs, (Philadelphia. Pa_)—In 15% it was very cold 
along the Atlautic coast, the mercury congealing in 
Maine, while in ¢reorgia it was ten degrees be! 
zero. The orange trees in Florida were killed. and all 
orchards, perth aud south, more or less harmed, 

L_ H.(Kandiyoh, Minn.)—We are not acquainted 
with any matrimoutal institution that undertakes to 
wor wives fur gentiewen or husbands for ladies. 

‘e should not recommend any person to apply to such 
an institution, even if there was one in existence. 
Surely you can look out amongst your female acquaint- 
aNCOD. 

BABY NELL.( Fairfield, Coun. )— Your friends should 
allow you some insightinto household duties, for you 
are far tlooold w be considered as a child, Request 
them to allow youa fair trial of your ability,in which, 
if successful, you will gradually lose your childlike 
look, 2. Hair, dark brown, 

ANONYMOUS, (Philadelphia, Pa, )—Send an inquiry 
to Lippincott & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 4. 
You will find the preparation you speak of entirely 
eatisfactory. 3 The same answer will apply to your 
next question, 4. The instrument js nothing more 
than auseful and entertaining toy, although in our 
judgment worth ali that is asked for it, 

INQUIRER, (Butler, Ala.)—We have never seen the 
article you refer to and consequently cannot sketch 1t 
accurately. rom the descriptivous. ho wever, it is a 
oe of machinery which keeps a register by the turn- 
og of a handie or pressing a spring. When a person 
takes a drink, the bartender is supposed to record it b 
the machine, which prin By any at a set time will 
show the number of drinks,from which the State lev- 
les its tax. 

D. D. (Southwark, Pa. )--You are acting with much 
indiscretion in attending places of public amusement 
unknown to your parents.snd with a perfect stranger. 
If the young man’s intentions be as he fesses, hon- 
orable, Why hot avow his sentiments to your friends. 
and obtain their consent to you receiving his addres- 
sex’ Young unmarried females cannot be too cau- 
Som and duplicity towards parents seldom leads tuo 
Bee 

SUFFERER, (Cumberland, Tenn. )- It is pot oply in- 
delicate, but outrageous, for your husband and the 
young lady to whom you refer to talk tn yonr presence. 
asamatter of sport, about thelr intention to marry 
with one another in five years, Such conduct is inex- 
cusable. No married man, bor young lady, of pure 
mind and heart, oreven of common delicacy, would 
oo of such a gross offence agaiust good manners 
and decency. Your self-accusations for feeling hurt 
by such conduct are uumerited. Considering the 
delicate state of our health, it is strange that you are 
my to bear up under such outrages even for a single 
aay. 

BoOK KINDER, (Philadelphia. Pa.)—The form of 
auclent  oksdiffered with the materials from whicb 
they were composed, Tabletsand leaves of metal and 
lead were of the same square form as our books to- 
day: when flexible materials like papyrus and parch- 
ment came into use, it Was found convenient to make 
them tothe form of relis| The inter: s! arrangement 
of books has undergone many modifications since the 
earliest Umes. At first there was no division of 
words, all the letters in the Hine runuing together. 
Gradually the separation took place, aud ty degrees, 
in the course of time, a work was broken upin sen- 
tences 4nd paragraphs, and punctuated, 





sloping stitches taking tn one selvedge only. 

Velvet Joining.—Fauits or cuts. e'c., to vel- 
vetand plush are concealed by very caretul 
seulming on the wrong side. The needle en- 
ters half the thickness of the wiaterial, leay- 
ing no stitches visibleon the upper surface, 
und Lhe sewing is drawp will the edges just 
meet and no wore, Care must be taken to 
work In all stray filameuts that no flufliness 
‘listurbs the smoothness of the pile. When 
finished make the seam still firmer by rows of 
darning.,40r 5 stitches in height, and run-. 
ning parallel lo the sewing; leave no loops, 
bul pass @ horizontal stiteh trom one darning 
line tothe other. The above is also adapted 
to satin repairing, though on account of the 
close shiny surliace, cannot be quite as suttis- 
factorily made. Compiete the mending by 
passing the wrong side Of the fabric over a 
coo) 1ron, the steam of which raises the plie. 

Carpet Joining.—Peits and all light fabrics 
are simply seamed by Mat sewing; butin Krus- 
se), Wilton, and thick piles the joins to lie 
smooth are connected by passing the needle 
in and out Orst one edge aud then the otber. 
should the s@am set tull, dashing on a little 
water wilj recitfyit. If in case of accidental 
burns, &c., the carpet has to ve nended on 
Lhe floor, the only uvatlable pian consists in 
placing onthe patch, and securing both sur. 
tances by darning. Repatripy carpets when up 
ives the a yg ! of strengthening 
patches, bems, &c., by felling stout webbing 
on the wrong side. When stair carpets re 
quire binding, the webbing watcoes the pre- 
dominant color in the pattern. 

Laced Joining consists in the uniting of 





holding the work between the thumb and 
tourth finger of the left band. Iwitate a kind 
of lacing thus: point the needle from the 
chest, and it under the right edge: turn 
the peedle in the contrary direction, and slip 
it beneath the left edge, and so on. 





ULATERIOK, (Phuwnixville. Pa.\—A reon leaving 
a Warm Toom and going into a colder, or inte the oveu 
air, shoulkt carefully close the lips for a few minutes, 
untilhe has become. as it were, acclimated to the 
colder atwosphere, aud breathe through the postrils 
alone, by which the cold air is made to traverse the 
long. Warin Naral passage befure it reaches the wind- 
pipe and vocal organs; and its temperature being thus 
raised, oue common mode of ‘catching cold** is 
avoided. Most persons upon leaving a warm chureh 
or hot concert room tmwmediately open their moutbs 
to discuss the merits of those they bave just beard, and 
jnauy a severe cold ts taken. It is equally common, 

ut still worse, for a public speaker to do se, for his 
throat is wore heated from his secret exertions, and he 
may, and often doves. become hoarse for « month by 
such apparentiy tritting neglect. 


G. W.D. BK. (Warren, Tenn.) A person living iu 
the year ®, would be living in the first bundred years 
or first century of the Christian era, consequently ove 
living in Iis7¥ is living in the nineteenth bundred 

ear-. or the ulnpeteenth century, 2. Tre reasou 

fexicau Silver doliars are of less value, ts 
due to the law that such coins are not legal tender 
under any cireumstanees. 4. We bardly understand 
your third question, but the publishers probably do 
Netcare lo answer anonyow us communications, the 
initials used coming under that head. 4. There are 
very few voices that have aclear range of over from 
twoto twoand a half octaves, the former being the 
usual figure. Some phenomenal voices, however. have 
run up lo three octaves and even higher. 5. In all our 
connections with them we have found theim so. 

Vioier’, (Jersey City, N. J.)—A ‘*pet name’*’ as you 
callit, should not be used in any of the transactions 
of tife, where the real name is more appropriate. 
There night be circumstances where its use would 
be sufficiently appropriate .but ip correspondence with 
# mere friend it ought to be omitted. 2. We think the 
firm you inguire about is entirely reliable. 3. The 
form of the note would depend upon the degree of in- 
timacy. You might simply send the present with Ite 
best wishes, In ihe care of friend only this would be 
the better plan. The case isone of those where a per- 
sul "s own laste and feelings must be the sole guide. 
4. The silver three cent pieces except. perhaps, ope or 
two issues, have no fancy value. 5. Handwriting ts ne 
sure test of temperament, but venturing on a guess we 
wouk! say yours indicated an ~~ lively . 
nervous disposition, with a will way of your 
own. 





